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‘NEW BOOKS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


Among the 95 new books issued by the American Book Company during 1912, the following 


Elementary 


: F Alexander’s Story of Hawaii 


1 
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fa 
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SE RGR ah RR 4? 


» Baldwin’s Fifty Famous People.. 


Baldwin & Bender’s Expressive Readers: 
A Teachers’ Manual 


7 Dane’ s Musical Dictation; Book One 
— Dutton’s World at Work Series: 


Luther’s Trading and Exploring 


’ Golden Treasury Readers: 


‘Third Reader 
Fourth Reader 
Healey’s System of Free Arm Movement 
Writing: 
Complete Manual 


Hoenshel’s Progressive Course in ——— 


Book One ja, 2 ae 
Bonk SWOeee. cee 


Kimball’s English Grammar.......... 


* Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Summer 


Morrow’s -Language for Little People........ 


Otis’s Pioneer Series 
Six Volumes, each 


*Pitre’s The Swallow Book,, 


Tolman’s Hygiene fo. the Worker 


Williams’s New Choice Literature; 
Eight Volumes 


.§ Willis’s Essentials of Health. 


Elementary Physiology....-.. 


are especially recommended to teachers in elementary and secondary schools. 


Secondary 


Bennett’s Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Exercises: 
Part I 
Part ITI. 


Bishop, King, aid Heim’s s Cicero 
Tén Orations and Letters. 
Six. Orations. 


Brooks’s English Composition. 
Book Two wo. | o% 


Clark’s General Science. 
Laboratory Manual in : Gens al Satioee. 


Dryer’s High School Geography. 

Francois’ Essentials of French. . 

Fritz & Eldridge’s Expert Typewriting 

Hart & Feldman’s Plane and Solid Geometry 
ligen’s Forge Work 


King’s Constructive C PaO. 
Inside Finishing...... 


Mezger & Mueller’s Kreuz und Quer durch 
Deutsche Lande. “ 


Nutting’s First Latin Reader 

Payne’s Manual of Experimental Botany 

Reeve’s Physical Laboratory Guide 

Schrakamp’s Deutsche Heimat 

Smith’s Pupil’s Notebook and Study Outline 
in English History 

Thomas’s Study of the Paragraph....... 

Weill’s French Newspaper Reader. 








Descriptive circulars sent to any address on request 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A SENSATIONAL PROSECU- 
etd TION. 


One of the most sensational 
prosecutions yet undertaken under 


the Sherman Anti-Trust Act is the 
indictment by a federal grand jury 


at New York of President Mellen of 
the New York & New Haven Rail- 


road. and of President’ Chamberlin 


of the Grand Trunk railway and 
Chairman Smithers of the Grand 
Trunk board of directors, on the 
charge of conspiring to restrain 
trade. The charge rests upon a 
memorandum of agreement between 
the two roads under which, it is al- 
leged, the Grand Trunk proposed to 
abandon the extension of its railroad 
lines to Providence, R. I. together 
with a projected steamship line be- 
tween Providence and New York. 
The penalty for the crime charged is 
one year in jail, a fine of $5,000, or 
oth, 


THE HISTORY OF THE CASE. 


This prosecution is the sequel to 
the abrupt discontinuance by the 
Grand Trunk railway of the exten- 
sion of its lmes through Massachu- 
setts to Providence, which created 
surprise and dismay a few weeks 
ago through the region affected. It 
was then intimated but vehemently 
denied that the unexnected action of 
the Grand Trunk was the result of 
an agreement reached with the New 
Haven for a division of privileges 
and traffic. According to the 1in- 
dictment now found by the grand 
jury, the’ negotiations for this alleged 
unlawful agreement began last 
August in New York city. One 
condition was that the Grand Trunk 
should sell to the New Haven § sys- 
tem all its interest in the Central 
Vermont and its subsidiaries, includ- 
ing all of its proposed extensions in 
New England. Another and _ later 
condition was that the Grand Trunk 
should retain the Central Vermont, 
but that there should be an_ inter- 
change of traffic and joint use of.cer- 
tain lines, and that the New Haven 
should protect the Grand Trunk in 
its nresent differential rates from 
New England points and the new 
territory to be opened up. Other 
provisions related to the abandon- 
ment of proposed competing con- 
structions. 

MORE BOMB-THROWING IN 

INDIA. 


The native unrest in India, the ex- 
tent and character of which are but 
imperfectly understood, even by the 
British rulers, has a tendency to 
manifest itself in bomb-throwing on 
great occasions. The latest manifes- 
tation of it was at Dethi, on the oc- 
casion of the pageant celebrating the 
removal of the capital of India from 
Caleutta to Delhi; and the victim of 
the crime was Lord  Hardinge, 
governor-general, who narrowly es- 
caped fatal injuries. The fact that 
the bomb was thrown from a 
crowded house-top and that the per- 
petrators of the outrage escaped in- 
dicates that the conspirators banked 
confidently upon the sympathy of 
the neople about them. The change 
of the capital and other administra- 
tive changes which were made at 
the time of King George’s formal 
proclamation as emperor of India 
aroused bitter animosities arrong the 
natives, of which this crime is an ex- 
pression. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
POST-OFFICES. 


One of the most urgent problems 
with which President-elect Wilson 
will have to deal upon his accession 
to office will be the pressure of 
Democratic spoilsmen, who will be 
furious in the quest of offices. The 
feeling is already manifested in Con- 
gress in opposition to President 
Taft’s appointments, and in vehe- 
ment criticism of the order which he 
issued some months ago, putting the 
36,000 fourth class postmasters under 
the civil service rules. President 
Taft, in a message to Congress, 
characterized with natural indigna- 
tion the charges that his action in 
this matter was prompted by politics, 
and stated that the order was issued 
some time before the election and in 
the interest of efficient public -ser- 
vice. It is, in fact, in entire accord 
with Mr. Taift’s record in the Presi- 
dency: and it will stand unless re- 
pealed by his successor. No one 
seriously imagines that President- 
elect Wilson will signalize the be- 
ginning of his term by taking such a 
backward step. 


THE CABINET AND 
GRESS. 

In the same message in which 
President Taft explained and de- 
fended his course in the matter of 
the fourth class postmasters, he 
madé a recommendation which de- 
serves much more consideration than 
ds likely to be accorded it under ex- 
istine conditions: He urged that a 
law be passed. to allow members of 
the Cabinet to have seats, though 
not votes, in both Senate and House. 
The adoption of this system, which 
would not involve any revolutionary 
change, would bring the executive 
and legislative departments of the 
government. in closer touch with 
each other. When Congress wished 
information from any department, it 
could get it at once and at frst hand, 
and cabinet officers would always be 
present, when the affairs of their de- 
partments were under consideration, 
to ansWer questions and to make ex- 
planations. The proposed plan 
would save both time and friction. 


MORGAN AS A WITNESS. 


J. Pierpont Morgan is by all odds 
the most interesting witness yet 
summoned before the Pujo com- 
mittee at Washington. For _ five 
hours or more he was subjected to 
Mr. Untermeyer’s searching  in- 
quiries and he responded fully and 
with apparent frankness to all ques- 
tions relating to financial control and 
interlocking directorates. Only once 
or twice, especially with regard to 
his motives in acquiring control of 
the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, did he show any inclination 
toward reticence. He laid great 
stress upon personal character as a 
public safeguard against. evil con- 
sequences from concentrated finan- 
cial control; ‘but he seemed to have 
given little thought to the question 
what was likely to ~happen to the 
public when this concentrated con- 
trol was in sinister and unscrupulous 
hands. 

THE BALKAN QUESTIONS. 


The peace conference of Balkan 
and Turkish delegates at London is 
backing and filling, presenting pro- 
posals and counter-proposals and 
dickering over terms without achiev- 
ing very decided progress. But the 
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“conversations” of the ambassadors 
of the great Powers have resulted in 
one decision which tends strongly 
toward peace. They have recom- 
mended to their governments arid 
the latter have accepted the principle 
of Albanian*autonomy, together with 
4 provision guaranteeing to Servia 
commercial access to the Adriatic. 
Servia,-on her part, has declared her 
willingness to accept the principle of 
Albanian autonomy and neutraliza- 
tion. This is’ an important point 
gained. ; , 
NEEDLESS PROVOCATION. 
The Germans are past masters in 
the art of giving needless provoca- 
tion to other peoples. The latest 
manifestation of this questionable 
gift is afforded in the continued 
presence of the German govern- 
ment’s cable-ship Grossherzog von 
Oldenburg _at Cherbourg, without 


any ostensible reason, during a 
series of important naval blockade 
manoeuvres carried on by the 


French fleet. For days the German 
vessel kept passing in and out of the 
port, and finally took up a position 
opposite the principal fort. The 
French admiral in command  there- 
upon sent a naval officer to the com- 
mander of the German vessel to re- 
quest him either to put out-to sea or 
to come into the public harbor. The 
German commander chose the latter 
course. The dncident has created a 
very unpleascnt impression, as it is 
impossible to escape the suspicion 
that the ship was there for the ex- 
press purpose of spying upon the 
French naval movements. 





What Mental Defectiveness Means 


More children are pedagogically 
backward in school than is usually 
imagined, according to Dr. Holmes’ 
“Conservation of the Child.” Each 
child has one chance in three of get- 
ting a common school education by 
the time he reaches legal age; one 
chance'\in three of being “normal” 
so far as his school progress is con- 
cerned. He may be only one year 
behind, and he may be two or three, 
or five or six years behind his grade. 
The farther he is behind the bigger 
chance he has of being mentally de- 
fective, and surely the bigger chance 
he has of entering that great army 
of illiterate voters in America, esti- 
mated some years ago as numbering 
about 1,400,000, or about ten per 
cent. of the total voters in the coun- 
try. From this point of view, retar- 
dation is not merely a family affair, 
nor even a school affair involving 
millions of money expenditure, 500,- 
000 teachers, and now about 20,000,- 
000 pupils, but it is a national affair 
involving to a serious extent the 
welfare of 100,000,000 of people in a 
nation that depends for the existence 
of its present institutions chiefly 
upon the educated intelligence of its 
people. 





THE MAGAZINES 


—Notable features of the new 
volume of St. Nicholas are a series 
of inspiring biographical articles en- 
titled “More Than Conquerers,” a 
series covering the history of archi- 
tecture, and serial articles under the 
heading of “With Men Who Do 
Things,” giving much information 
about the wonderful details involved 
in some of the great constructive 
engineering enterprises under way in 
and around New York. 
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WINSHIP 
Fair! TEACHERS’ 
Courteous! AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 


I thank you for your excellent services in filling my po 
tions this year. You have certainly left all the rest of the 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. 


From a Connecticut teacher:— 
Ithank you for your interest in locating me and will en- 
deavor to live up to the r endation which you gave me. 


I am enjoying my work here in the——— School as I have 
never enjoyed teaching before. 


From a New Jersey teacher :— 


Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and 
- — in accordance with your motto, ‘Prompt, Courteous, 
air.” 


From a New Hampshire teacher :— 


lappreciate your kindness and interest in getting mea po- 
sition and I certainly found your agency superior to any 
other with which I registered. 


From a teacher of a large private school :— 


lam ve lad to tell you that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
and [ have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school. 


Numerous calls come to us every month in the 
year. 


Prompt! 





Send for registration blank and manual. 
Requests of school offcials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 
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THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 







Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Origt- 
nal Drawings. 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought 
Element through Action, Rhyth and Sound. 
Superior to any other series of of ers 
ever published in Simplicity of Meth in Literary 
Content, and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable 
either as Basal or Supplementary. The Teacher's 
Manual provides daily lessons, worked out in de- 
tail for the guidance of the teacher. 
Primer .. . 30e. Secom@ Reader .. 
First Reader . 36e. Manual... *@ ~S 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN 
SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 
A practical and thoroughly graded course, com- 
letely illustrated, for teachers’ and Ae 4 use. 


ssue paper patterns accompany Books and 
IIL, free. 


Book IL., 50c, Book Il. 60c. Book IIL., 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES 
IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
Professor of Educa 
College, 


A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, 
eliminating the copying of examples by the pupils 
and saving both timé and eye-strain. Suitable for 
use with any text-book. 
Nos. 1,2,3,4,5 .. + « « « emeh 10 cents 
Teacher’s Edition. «- . + « + each 16 cents 


FRANK D.BEATTYS & CO. 





393-399 Lafayette Street NEW YORK CITy 








SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD 





BY DR. WILLIAM H. HOLMES 

A prominent educator says: ‘‘It'is the book of the’year in education.” The Providence, R, I, 
Journalsays: ‘Amid all the talk of dealing with children en masse, it is gratifying to find so sensible 
a volume as this which Dr, William’ H. Holmes, superintendent of schools.at Westerly, R. I., has 
prepared. The book is one of iriestimable value’to educators.” It is the only"book treating adequately 
plans for reaching and teaching supernormal, normal, and subnormal children. 

400 PAGES $2.00 A VOLUME. 
THE DAVIS PRESS, - - - WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 









Sooo Drill sentences 


Would be a great help to you in lessons of grammatical analysis. Your drilling will be 
more effective with a variety of new sentences each designedto bring out adefinite point. 


Send twenty-five cents to the NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 6 BEACON ST., BOSTON, for 
“2000 Drill Sentences for Grammatical Analysis” By JAMES F. WILLIS 


There was a young teacher who lived in a school, 
Her pupils were many and yielded to rule. 

When wee little fingers their duty would shirk 
She gave them all DILXON’S and set them to work. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOY 


DIXON’S 4MEBICA" PENCILS 


to use in his school work. He will do better work and at the same 


time make it easier for his teacher. 

Every little helps in the school-toom and even the humble lead pen- 
cil may be the means of making everything run smoothly. 

There is.a vast difference in lead pencils; would you like to be intre- 
duced to the best? Then send 16c in stamps and samples worth 
double the amount will be sent you. 


‘DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY - ” NEW JERSEY 
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At the Annual Business Show, New York 
City, November 11-16, 1912 


The 

Underwood 

Typewriter 

Again proved conclusively its superior quali- 
ties as to 


” Speed, Stability, Accuracy 


In the International Contests by winning 
First Nine places in the World’s Championship 
First Four places in the World’s Amateur Cham- 

pionship 
First Two places in the World’s School Champion- 

ship 
Breaking all Former Records 
Every Record, Every Year, In Every 
Contest is held by the Underwood 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy”’ 
Underwood Typewriter Company, incorporated 


Underwood Building, New York 


Branches in All Principal Cities 











TRY THESE ON YOURSELF 


This is not a prize contest but simply shows the type of 
questions asked ina physiology class of today. 

1. Do your feet hurt? The body weight falls on three 
points of the foot; do your shoes interfere with any of 
these points of support? 

2. Certain disease germs affect the heart; others attack the 
eyes. Do you know what the diseases are and how to 
avoid the attack of the germs? 

38. Explain why a temperature of 68 degrees sometimes feels 
uncomfortably warm and sometimes uncomfortably cold. 

4. What evils result from being surrounded by dry air? 
Why are air currents needed? 

5. Name some evil consequences of waiting to outgrow 
adenoids. 

6. Distinguish between epidemic colds and chronic colds. 
How can the body be strengthened to resist colds? 

7. What is the relation between reflex action and good 
manners? 

8. How does the body suffer by neglecting to take into ac- 
count the body needs of minerals in planning a dietary? 

9. Give two arguments in favor of each, (a) a high protein 
and (b) a low protein dietary. 

10. How does the neglect of temporary teeth affect the per- 
manent ones? 

The answers are found in Ritchie’s PRIMER OF PHYSI- 
OLOGY which is just off the press. It is just as good as the 
rest of the Ritchie books, and therefore quite different from 
anythingelse. Mailing price, 72 cents; list price, 60 cents. 





World Book Company 

















JUST PUBLISHED 








the Middle Ages to the present time. 


the text. 





HISTORY OF MODERN ELEMENTARY 
| EDUCATION 


By Samuet CHESTER ParKER, Dean of the College of Education, The University of Chicago 
8vo, cloth, xxiv+505 pages, illustrated, $1.50 


primarily with institutional development. 
tutions and individuals, thus showing the student elementary school problems from 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


This carefully prepared “History of Modern Elementary Education” deals 
It emphasizes typical movements, insti- 


The study of past problems and developments throws much light on present 
conditions and is of great value to anyone interested in the progress and growth of 
the school systems of today. Many illustrations add to the interest and value of 


It is the firm belief of the publishers that all teachers and prospective teachers 
will find the book inestimably helpful. It will be sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street, Boston 


New York Chicago 








London San Francisco ee 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Prosperity is written all over South Carolinafor seven years, Dr. Johnson brought the college 
as it has not been for more than sixty years.to Rock Hill, tempted by the gift of thirty acres 
She is coming into her own once more, and thewell located and $60,000 from the city. 


price of cotton for the last five years has been an 
important factor in the new order of things. The 


TO-DAY. 
After eighteen years there is a plant of large 


net profit per pound on cotton has been muchdimensions, a campus of fifty-eight acres, a profit- 


greater for five years than in any 
other five years since before the war. 

South Carolina is primarily a 
cotton state, hence the great uplift 
all along the line. The thriftless 
farmer has become thrifty, mort- 
gages have. been lifted, debts have 
been paid, buying for homes and per- 
sonal comfort has been brisk, build- 
ing has been stimulated, banks have 
gained in deposits, transportation 
has improved as prosperity arrived, 
and with it all schools have improved 
and taxation is a less burden. 

Another prominent element of 
noteworthy prosperity is the new 
agriculture. Dynamite has been one 
of South Carolina’s best servants. Much 
of the state has been ill-adapted to any crop 
other than cotton because of the shield of 
hard pan a foot or more below the surface. 
Moisture would not stay, and roots could not 
penetrate. By drilling holes through this hard 
pan about sixteen feet apart, dropping half a stick 
of dynamite therein and exploding it the whole 
shield is broken, lifted, and loosened. This often 
trebles the yield of corn and garden truck, mak- 
ing South Carolina the first corn state in the 
Union in yield, whereas it has in all the past been 
one of the lowest. This has helped immensely 
in the new order of things. 

ROCK HILL. 

Nowhere is prosperity more appreciated than 
at Rock Hill, which has become a highly attrac- 
tive city. Winthrop Industrial and Normal Col- 
lege is also a large gainer by the new dispensa- 
tion. It is by far the most prosperous, scholastic, 
and professional institution in the state, and one 
of the most efficient agencies for the higher and 
professional education of women in the entire 
South. 

Twenty-five years ago in an. unpretentious 
shack in Columbia, with seventeen young women 
and one teacher besides himself, D. B. Johnson, 
who had been superintendent of schools in that 
city, with an assured income of only $1,500 “from 
the Peabody Fund, started the first Women’s 
Normal Training school in the South Atlantic or 
Gulf state. 

After living at a “poor dying rate” in Columbia 





able farm of 144 acres, a group of 
nine large buildings on the campus, 
an enrollment of 780 students in 
actual attendance at one time, with 
nearly 800 students and teachers 
boarding in the dormitories, with the 
latest of everything in education, in- 
cluding a model rural school, a model 
home for groups of seniors, demon- 
Stration farming, gardening, and 
poultry and bee raising. 
LIVING AT WINTHROP. 

We think Winthrop College has 
every other institution distanced in 
the cost of living unless it be Val- 


a” pee = PP ethno. 
wn Cia tice paraiso University, and they are 


not inclined to admit superiority in 

living or in price at Valparaiso. 
For $10 a month a young woman gets her 
table board, her room with light and heat, and 
her laundry. Think of running a laundry that 


takes care of all bedding, table linen, and per-' 


sonal laundry of 800 persons! Quite a business 
of itself! 


THE FARM. 


Because of inability to get satisfactory sup- 
plies for the table, Dr. Johnson purchased a farm 
of 144 acres, which supplies all milk,—pure Jersey 
milk, cream, and butter,—all beef and pork, all 
fresh vegetables, and most of the potatoes and 
sweet potatoes. 

Think of a normal school running a farm that 
paid a net profit of $2,000 last year, and was al- 
lowed only the lowest market price for anything 
furnished the dormitory! The farm makes ice 
cream a reasonably frequent indulgence. They 
have a machine that makes ice cream by elec- 
tricity, In less than one hour they make ice 
cream for 800 girls. They have a churn that 
makes butter in three minutes. That is a lively 
process, utilizing at the same time concussion 
irritation, and aeration. The boarding house 
takes nearly 100 gallons of milk a day in milk, 
cream, or butter. Last year the boarding hall 
had 11,000 pounds of butter from the farm. Of 
course most of the butter is made in vacation. 

There is a monster cooler for beeves, so that 
several are in store all the time, that they may 
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have enough of any cut desired. It i8, withal, as 
fine a demonstration farm and dairy as there is 
anywhere in the South. There are seventy-eight 
Jersey cows and grade Jerseys. A strict ac- 
count is kept of every cow as to the daily weight 
of milk, and also a Babcock test for per cent. of 
butter fat. They can test the entire seventy- 
eight cows in less than twenty min- 
utes. Whenever a cow falls below 
the profitable product or acceptable 
value she goes promptly to beef. 
They slaughter a steer every week 
day of the school year. They buy 
steers by the drove and fatten them 
scientifically. When I was there 
there were 112 steers a-feeding. 
They also had in November 148 
pigs of various ages. These are 
raised by the most approved proc- 
esses. They are born in “pig par- 
lors,” later have the run of a pasture 
with a running stream, and are fat- 





: : HETTY 8. 
tened for the table in the most ap Winthrop College 


proved sties. Except at fattening 
time, the entire feed of the pigs comes from the 
boarding hall. 

The vegetables are as up-to-date in quality and 
quantity as are beef, pork, milk, cream, and but- 
ter. Strawberries are raised by 
crates for the table. The land fairly 
laughs at its mission, for it receives 
each year more than 500 tons of 
manure from the barns and sties. 
The farm is never looking for a 
market for anything, and the stew- 
ardess is never shopping for any- 
thing that the farm can raise. 

The students study dairying under 
ideal conditions, and they see farm- 
ing demonstration that is the real 
thing. 

THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 
_ The vigor and vitality of Winthrop 


little transformed barn-building in 

Columbia in 1887 there is in ‘Rock Hill 
in 1912 one of the best training school build- 
ings in all America, and Miss Sarah Withers 
presides over as Satisfactory a training school in 
efficiency of practice, in variety of experiences, 
in definiteness of aim, in tangible results; as there 
is in the United States. The present training 
school building has cost $125,000, and it shows 
for every dollar of it. The school is not on the 
college campus, but has an entire square of eight 
acres all by itself. 

THE MODEL HOME. 

Twice a year, for eight days each time, the 
seniors live in a model home. They do the en- 
tire housework from purchasing to serving. 
They have no farm to call upon, but they do have 
a large garden, an adequate hennery, and an 
apiary of their own. The home is run by the 
seniors every school day of the year. A matron 
ison duty, not for work, but for educational 
activities. The home is allowed $10 a month per 
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is the training school. From the Principal Winthrop Training the greatest amount of education for 
choo 
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student, and every group of girls is expected to 
expend its proportion of the month’s allowance, 
and can expend no more. The question is the 
quality of living for the money. Their bill of 
fare is put on file three times a day. They have 
to pay the hennery and garden for what they 
contribute, though they have to take care of both. 

They take entire care of the house, 
sleeping, studying as well as eating 
there. For sixteen days every 
senior has to bear her part of actual 
home making in house, garden, and 
yard. This model home is also, in- 
cidentally, trying out all sorts of 
schemes in sanitation, light, and 
other home-making interests. 

MODEL RURAL SCHOOL. 

Mrs. Hetty S. Browne has a mode! 
rural school. It is in an old house, 
but there is on the four sides a cov- 
ered piazza more than ten feet wide, 
so that in all passable weather fully 
BROWNE half of the school life of the children 

is out of doors either on the piazza 
or in the garden, of which there is upwards of an 
acre, 

By rare good fortune there chanced to be this 
building and this acre of land so shut off by 
hedges and so located that it could 
nowhere be more completely in the 
country. About twenty boys and 
girls from real country life are 
brought in by the “rig” daily. 

They have a day of real life. They 
study real things. They had not 
learned much in school when thev 
came here two years and a half ago. 
Their reading, or lack of reading and 
skill in writing are their greatest 
handicap. Mrs. Browne is making 
an heroic effort to tone up such fea- 
tures of their education, but with no 
little difficulty, but she is giving them 


life imaginable. 

I am to give an entire article to Mrs. Browne 
and her country children, so I merely chronicle 
here the fact that there is nowhere between the 
seas, I am sure, a nobler demonstration of the 
possibilities of educating children of the country 
in the country for the country. 3 


A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT. 

President D. B. Johnson is without a peer so 
far as | can judge when one considers that in 
eighteen years he has established a plant costing 
$1,000,000, and has raised in the North one-half of 
the amount for a purely public plant, for a state 
institution, 

The elegant new science building is named 
Tillman Hall in honor of Senator Tillman, to 
whose’ foresight, zeal, and devotion much credit 
is due for the state’s generous appropriation. 
He was governor when the institution came to 


Rock Hill. 
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WHAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS HAVE DONE—(Ill.) 


[To be continued] 


Principal JoHN Enrigat, 
Freehold, N. J. 

We have a record containing the names and 
addresses and the kinds of occupations which all 
who have been graduated from the Freehold 
high school for thirty-three years are engaged in. 
I do not know of a single one who has not been 
successful. Some of them have been eminently 
so. 

This record is an answer to those who ask the 
question: “Is the public school a failure?” If it 
is, New Jersey is a failure, America is a failure, 
for out of the public school have come the issues 
of New Jersey, the issues of America. 


SS 
Principat H. M. Barrett, 
East Side High School, Denver, Colo. 

The fact is that the sort of thing that appears 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal cannot be answered 

by argument, and if it could, there’s a question 
whether argument would be worth while. No- 
body who knows anything about the subject be- 
lieves that the public school is a failure. 
—9——— 
Principat Carios B. ELtis, 
The High School of Commerce, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Specific instances of successful graduates of 
this school do not necessarily prove the value of 
our work, for the reason that our opponents can 
point to other young people who have been 
equally successful without this special training. 
But if we can point to a whole class in which the 
boys, for a period of years, have received an 
average annual increase in salary of over $100, 
and the girls an average annual increase in salary 
of over $50; and if we can also point to several 
classes showing the same results, we have pretty 
conclusive evidence of the value of the work, for 
everybody knows that the average boy or girl 
who seeks employment in business does not re- 
ceive this annual increase in saiary. Careful 
statistics were compiled a few years ago with 
teference to the earnings of those pupils who had 
completed our course of study, and these figures 
showed that the boys had received an average in- 
crease in salary of over $100 a year, and that the 
girls had received an average increase in salary 
of over $50 a year. These figures were not based 
upon the earnings of a small percentage of the 
pupils, but they represented reports received from 
over ninety per cent. of the graduates. 

In Springfield any girl without special training, 
whether she is a high school graduate or not, if 
she desires employment, must ordinarily choose 
between the factories and the department stores. 
In the case of the factories, the work is not pleas- 
ant, and the pay, in most cases, is not good. In 
the case of the department stores, the girls must 
be on their feet much of the time, and must be- 
gin at an average salary of about $4,per week. 
Promotion in these department »stores is. very 
slow, and very few girls ever earn more than $8 
a week. On the other hand, the girls who gradu- 
ate from this school begin work at salaries of 


from $6 to $10 a week, and receive an average in- 
créase in salary of over $50 a year. Surely this 
statement proves pretty conclusively that the 
work of this school is of distinct value to its 
graduates. 

I have written at some length in regard to the 
earnings of these graduates, for the reason that 
the majority of people can only be convinced of 
the value of an article when it is expressed in 
terms of dollars and cents. But in every good 
school there will be. certain intangible results 
which cannot be, measured in this manner. Since 
the first of the pupils referred to in this letter did 
not graduate from high school until the year 
1900, and since the majority of these graduates 
have made their homes in Springfield, it has been 
comparatively easy for me to continue my ac- 
quaintance with them. It has given me a good 
deal of satisfaction to observe that very few of 
these graduates have drifted about from one po- 
sition to another, They must have proven them- 
selves to be honest, industrious, and intelligent 
employees or they would have drifted about from 
one position to another in larger numbers, and 
they would not have received the considerable in- 
creases in salaries referred to. Finally, I have 
never known one of these graduates to be ac- 
cused of stealing or misappropriating the money 
or property of his employer or anyone else. I 
believe that the ‘school is not only training these 
young men and women to be self-supporting 
members of this community, but that it is also 
training them to be self-respecting and useful 


members of society. 
—— Qe 


PrinorpaL J. D, Hartor, 
East High School, Columbus, O. 

I hardly think our experience differs very 
greatly from that of other high schools, and with 
us the school, most emphatically, has not been a 
failure. Of the boys entering the school fully 
fifty per cent. complete some course and gradu- 
ate. Of these fifty per cent. for the last three 
years sixty per cent. or more have entered some 
college. Of the class of 1910 eighty per cent. of 
the boys entered college, and nearly all have 
made good. Of those not entering college sev- 
eral have been very successful, and all moderately 
so. One boy in particular, not yet twenty-one, 
whom I recommended to one of our business 
men, has been steadily advanced until now he is 
making $1,200 per year. Not much of a failure 
financially, is it? 

A number of boys not completing the high 
school course have done well. It would be an 
overstatement to say that all boys have been 
equally benefited or benefited at all, yet the 
high school does a work of which we should be 
proud, and no one who is not totally blind to the 
truth would for a moment entertain the thought 
that it has been a “stupendous failure.” 

I am well within the limit. of truth when I say 
that considerably more than one-half .our boys 
are reasonably successful whether they complete 
the course or not. 


: 


. 
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Principal RoNatp P. GLEAson, 
Technical*High School, Scranton, Pa. 

We are now beginning our eighth year, and 
have graduated six classes—two in the old three- 
years’ course and four in the regular four-years 
course, a total of 577 boys and girls. With but 
very few exceptions, all the boys hold positions of 
trust and responsibility, and the majority of the 
girls are working along the lines for which we 
fitted them. 

Many, of course, have left school because of 
reasons over which they had no control, but a 
large proportion of these have attended our even- 
ing high school and have done or are doing all 
that lies in their power to get,in the evening 
school what they were obliged to forego in the day 
school. Most of these boys are growing to man- 
hood and making character by overcoming ob- 
Stacles that seemed almost insurmountable. 

As to whether the school has been successful 
or not, it is only necessary to say, it seems to me, 
that our enrollment has doubled in five years, and 
that the proportion of boys has very materially 
increased, and to a greater degree than have the 
girls. 

—o—— 
Henry Sasin, 
Iowa. 

It seems to me that the man who attempts to 
decry and belittle the influence of the public 
school, in building up and maintaining the gen- 
eral prosperity of the nation, shows himself ut- 
terly ignorant of our history as developed in the 
foundations which our fathers laid. As far back 
as 1840 Horace Mann, then editing the Common 
School Journal, after enumerating a long list of 
eminent men, said: “All common school men, 
some scarcely that, but all educated men because 
they were made alive.’ At another time Horace 
Mann wrote of the free school system: “Without 
money and without price, it throws open its doors, 
and spreads the table of its bounty for all the chil- 
dren of the state. Like the sun, it shines not 
enly upon the good, but upon the evil, that they 
may become good ; and, like the rain, its blessings 
descend not only upon the just, but upon the un- 
just, that their injustice may depart from them, 
and be known no more.” Are we ready to call 
it a failure? 

The settlers brought it with them to Plymouth 
Rock, and established it in order that “that old 
deluder Satan” might not find a lodging place in 
their midst; and the descendants of the first set- 
tlers at New Amsterdam proclaim upon the 
housetops that to their ancestors belongs the 
honor of establishing the first free schools in 
America. And yet “the public school is a 
colossal failure,” as we have been told of late. 
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But supposing we abolish the free school; let 
us pluck up the pesky thing, root and branch, and 
throw it away. Now what shall we put in its 
place? No one, up to date, has made any sug- 
gestions along this line. Surely some one has a 
plan well marked out, and worthy of considera- 
tion. Don’t all speak at once, but let us know 
what we are to adopt in place of the public 
school, when that effete institution has been sent 
to the shades. 

It is a grave mistake to confine the argument 
in respect to free schools to the high schools, 
secondary schools, or academies. The argument 
is much broader than this. It embraces the influ- 
ence of the public school system, in its entirety, 
upon the intelligence, integrity, and moral uplift 
of the American people. 

The influence of the ‘American school upon the 
lives of the common, working people is the vital 
point. Horace Mann once declared that if the 
school saved one boy from ruin, it was money 
well spent. Some one took exception to the 
statement and asked him pointedly: “Is not that 
extravagant, Mr. Mann?’ to which he as 
pointedly replied: “Not if it were my boy.” 

A teacher once met me on my way to school 
one morning. She was so happy that I could not 
forbear asking her “What makes you so happy? 
You seem to be over-running with joy.” She re- 
plied: “Well, I will tell you. I met a young 
man just now who stopped me and called me by 
name. I did not know him until he told me his 
story, which is this: ‘I went to school to you one 
winter four years ago. You had charge of the 
ungraded room. We were a hard set, and we 
gave ourselves the name of horse-thieves. One 
afternoon we had behaved worse than usual, and 
you made us lay aside our books while you gave 
us a serious talk. Some things that you said 
went straight to my heart. At once I turned 
over a new leaf. I am married. I have a boy. 
My home is mostly paid for, and the future looks 
good to me. All that I have, all that I hope to 
be, I owe directly to that little afternoon talk in 
the “horse-thief room.”’” Then, as she went on 
to her work, she said: “Mr. Sabin, it pays, doesn’t 
it ?” 

I have known in life men who rose to eminence 
in the councils of the church and the nation; men 
who have amassed great wealth and used it in 
benevolence and righteousness, but in none of 
their lives can I find a better example of what the 
common school has done for the people than in 
the story which I have narrated above. 

He must have had a life barred of good results 
who Jooks the past in the face and calls the pub- 


lic school a failure. 





Our educational system is not based on any principle of charity or benevolence, 
but rather on certain inherent rights of children. — State Superintendent Payson 


Smith, Maine. 
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MCANDREWISMS 


{William McAndrew of New York at Middlesex, Massachusetts, County Association.] 


The seat of education is the classroom, is it 
not? What is the use of improved educational 
doctrine if it appears only in convention speeches 
and in books and periodicals? | Every time any 
investigators take their notebooks and report 
what we are doing during our working hours they 
find us going through educational motions, but 
not using any brains. Our greatest need is per- 
sonal and individual awakening. We ought to be 
compelied every few hours to answer the ques- 
tions: What is this school for? What am I for? 
We ought to be compelled to show that what we 
are doing is done because it leads to a definite re- 
sult that is worth while. 

Our New York superintendent tells us that 
everybody now knows that the main purpose of a 
school ought not to be the giving of information, 
the covering of a course of study. He says this 
is an educational commonplace, because it is so 
universally believed. ' 

It is a commonplace in belief, but it is almost 
unknown in practice. Every teacher you know is 
planning work every day, and is doing work every 
day as if education were what our Dr. Maxwell, 
your David Snedden, and every one who defines 
education, say it is not. You say education is not 
to give information, not to cover a course of 
study, and yet next Monday morning you will go 
into your classroom prepared to give information, 
determined to cover apiece of the course oi 
study. That is practically all you prepare for, 
and practically all you do. 

The reason teaching is dull, the reason you 
soon grow tired of it, the reason you prefer Fri- 
day night to Monday morning, the reason you 
work less hours and less days than almost any 
other paid toilers in the world is because you put 
almost no intelligence or brains into your busi- 
ness. I could argue that the kind of service the 
schools are giving the community is stupid; I 
could quote Andrew S. Draper, the head of the 
huge school system of New York state, that you 
are wasting the lives of the children; but I choose 
just now to put it én the ground that you are 
making a mess of your own lives, side-stepping 
your own happiness, and letting the most tre- 
mendous opportunities slip away. 

See what your business is—the training of the 
citizenship of the country. Look at the words 
that are universally associated with your work: 
Enlightenment, civilization, uplift, advancement, 
development, progress, success. That’s our 
business, but what are we? What is the typical 
schoolmaster, the typical teacher? I never heard 
anyone say, “as manly as a schoolmaster,” “as 
polite as a pedagog,” “as tip-top as a teacher.” 
The conceptions inevitably suggested by the type 


of person representing us are those of pettiness, 
narrowness, dullness, and boredom. Fiction, 
verse, literature in general, and common experi- 
ence show us the remarkable anomaly of enthusi- 
asm of the world for the profession and contempt 
for the professors. What mortal good can we 
gain by refusing to recognize this?) What do we 
gain by hiring people to come and tell tis we are 
a noble army of teachers when they are secretly 
believing that we are an aggregation of fat-heads? 
What we want is more people who will tell us the 
truth. If I have taken the wrong road to Boston 
you do me no service by concealing the fact from 
me and telling me that I am a hardworking 
traveler. Of what credit is laborious walking if 
I am going in the wrong direction with my eyes 
shut? If the mirror tells you your face is dirty 
will you break the glass or wash your face? 

The theories of education are, according to Dr. 
Eliot, fifty years ahead of us who practice. That 
is my fault; that is your fault. The reason why 
you prefer holidays to workdays is because you 
don’t love your business. The reason you don't 
love your business is because you don’t put inter- 
est.into it. You can’t. get an, interest .in geogra- 
phy as abiding as you can get in children, for your 
taste for geography is acquired, while your love 
for children is inherent and instinctive. When 
you plan a lesson in geography you are off to one 
side. Geography has become in all educational 
doctrine secondary to the habits of mind which 
you should be developing by means of geogra- 
phy. Your plan book shows only geography 
ideas. It should show what mental powers you 
are after and how .you propose training them. 
There is no use of your professing a religion on 
Sunday while you live an unmoral life through- 
out the week. You cannot be educationally 
saved until you repent and change your ways. 
You believe in the function of education to de- 
velop character. Why don’t you develop char- 
acter? What is it? 

The sum of one’s reactions, one’s habits, 
one’s thoughts. Why don’t you plan, then, oa 
Monday next, to train your children to right 
mental reactions, to right mental habits, to exer- 
cise in thinking? You ought not to teach geog- 
raphy; you ought to teach children. You ought 
not to conceive of your business as to teach chil- 
dren geography; you ought to feel yourself 
obligated to teach children right habits of thought 
and heart and action by means of geography and 
history and literature and gymnastics and every- 
thing that you can use. You are not a noble 
army, you are a blind army. You are doing 
factory work, not artistry; you are unskilled la- 
borers, and I am another. 





+ + eee ow 


Failure to improve opportunities is the greatest of failures. 
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THE ,VOCATIONAL CRAZE 


MRS. ELLA FLAGG. YOUNG 

The great American craze now is vocational 
schools, of course. We can’t see much over and 
beyond vocational training just now, although, 
like everything else that the American people 
take up with such overwhelming enthusiasm, the 
idea will undoubtedly be dropped just as quickly, 
leaving, to be sure, its influence and having 
merged its best results in the general school cur- 
riculum, 

I’m convinced that the one thing to avoid in 
vocatiorial schools is the danger of training a 
type of factory worker. If the schoolroom with 
its work bench and its dressmaking and millinery 
shops isn’t something over and beyond the mere 
factory workroom, then this whole scheme of 
trade education will fail, and we will have a sys- 
tem of education entirely wrong. 

The one aim in trade school development must 
be to create something of the joy of working iu 
the pupils and develop the most valuable asset in 
the world—initiative. 

There always have been, and perhaps there al- 
‘ways will be, the children without any ability to 
do things of their own volition—without original 
ideas. But our education now ought to do some- 
thing besides teaching accuracy and ee 
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It should open the door for individual growth. 
It should show the pupil the way to do for him- 
self. Unless we can put our boys and girls in the 
way Of being something more in life than their 
parents were—unless we can make it possible for 
them to advance beyond their environment and 
the circumstances into which they were born, we 
are failing utterly. 

Ideas are the most valuable features in all 
kinds of work to-day. To make the children 
think for themselves and know how to do things 
better and differently than they have ever been 
done before—that is the thing for which we must 
strive. In Chicago we do not emphasize the 
money side of the vocational school as much as 
you do here in Boston. We show the importance 
of the economic side and make the pupils realize 
that their work has a money value, but a visitor 
would scarcely know that we sell the school 
products. We dispose of them to the hospitais 
and the hotels and in that way do not lay as par- 
ticular stress on the sale and financial proceeds of 
the school work as you do in Boston. I do not 
want to see vocational training so far advanced 
that the things that make for the spiritual side of 
life shall be neglected. We must always keep 
in mind the cultural end of human existence.— 
Boston Herald. 


o> e-- 





INTERSCHIOLAS TIC CONTEST IN READING, WRITING, AND 
TALKING 


Interscholastic contests of different sorts are 
held by many to be of doubtful benefit,—at least, 
as they are now conducted. The objection is not 
to the spirit of competition, but to the way it is 
used. Few, however, will fail to see the favor- 
able aspects of such a unique contest as that held 
at Lake Forest College, in connection with an 
athletic contest. 

This new kind of contest was a triple competi- 
tion in oral discussion, oral reading, and letter 
writing. It is described in the English Journal 
by John M. Clapp of the Lake Forest College 
faculty. 

For the contest in oral discussion, a list of 
topics based upon the various high school sub- 
jects was prepared—topics which could be dis- 
cussed acceptably in five-minute speeches. They 
were given to the contestants at 11.30 in the 
morning, and at 1.30 the preliminary contest be- 
gan, position being decided by lot. Each speaker 
had thus two hours or so to think over the topic 
which he had chosen, but was not permitted to 
consult books nor to talk with his instructors. 
‘The topics of the list covered all branches of the 
school curriculum, together with a few dealing 
with current events, and the subjects chosen by 
the thirty-four speakers in the preliminary com- 
petition ranged over the entire list. 

The best ten speakers were chosen to repeat 
their speeches in the final contest, at night, before 
a different set of judges. “In both preliminary 
and final the judges paid chief attention to accu- 
racy and clearness of statement and orderliness 

of arrangément, and those who heard the thirty- 


four boys and girls were surprised and pleased at 
their intelligent and interesting work. he 
speeches varied in fluency, and in keenness of in- 
sight, but all were fresh and simple in form and 
honest in subject—all normal products of high- 
school pupils. To those of the audience who have 
suffered through many an interscholastic contest, 
the revelation of what high-school pupils can do 
when they are not delivering ‘canned’ speeches, 
in the preparation of which all spontaneity has 
been drilled out, was a delightful surprise. In 
this contest, by the way, the boys did better than 
the girls, although the one girl who qualified for 
the final took a high place.” 

The reading contest was virtually a test in 
reading at sight. In the preliminary each con- 
testant was given a short passage from a standard 
novel not included in the high school course, and 
after ten minutes or so was called in to read it. 
This proved a good test of the student’s ability 
to catch and express the spirit of an unfamiliar 
passage. Five were finally chosen and given 
other selections, this time from short stories of 
recent date, and were marked by a different set 
of judges. The results were good in this test as 
in the speaking test. The girls, however, made a 
better showing than the boys in reading. 

The letter-writing contest was a letter of appli- 
cation for admission to college, to be written 
without assistance, in the student’s handwriting, 
according to the actual conditions of the writer's 
case. The letters were judged as to appropriate- 
ness of matter, business-like quality, form, and 
good taste. “This was the least successful of the 
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contests. Some letters were good in both matter 
and form, but the average was low. In view of 
the fact that in most schools, of late, more atten- 
tion has been paid to written composition than 
to oral work, the relatively poor showing in 
letter-writing has a certain significance.” 

Such contests as these at Lake Forest minimize 
mere display and emphasize clearness of thought 
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and tactfulness of arrangement. They are really 
tests of power, and also of the assimilation of 
school training. ““To read well at sight, to make 
a good five-minute talk under the conditions pre- 


. Scribed, implies that a boy or girl has been doing 


intelligent and faithful work in the classroom, has 
developed the habit of study as well as the knack 
of rising to an occasion.” 


—_— = 





ATTENTION TO DIRECTIONS 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


The primal purpose of work in the first weeks 
of the first grade is to have the little people learn 
to attend to directions and do as directed. 

This takes precedence to every other feature 
of work. 

Physical activities are most real to them, and 
their best intellectual activity /is associated’ with 
physical activities, 

Deal with ten children at a time. This is an 
easy number to direct, and it emphasizes the 
decimal unit. 

“Mary, you are Number One. Number One 
may come and stand back of the chair, facing the 
front of the room,” 

The teacher will place the chair where she 
wants Mary to stand. To make sure that she 
knows what you want her to do, have her tell 
you before she starts just what you want her 
to do. 

If she cannot tell you what you want her to 
‘do ask John, or Frank, or Sarah to tell you, and 
when you find someone who has given attention 
let that one go and stand as directed. 

Do not go over there yourself. 

Do not point to the place. 

Do not look at the place. 

Depend entirely upon their giving definite 
attention and upon their doing as directed. 

Be in no haste whatever. Take two or three 
or more days, but be sure that every child can 
be Number One, and go promptly and stand as 
directed. The smallest, most immature, most 
careless child must be able to do this promptly. 
Leave nothing more to be desired in attention to 
this direction and in its execution. 

You must have Number One so placed that 
ten children can be in a row in an aisle wide 
enough for two to stand side by side. If there 
is no wide aisle, then they must stand in the 
space in front of the desk, in which case Number 
One would have to face the side of the room 
near the chair. 

“John, you are Number Two, and you may 
stand behind Number One.” 

If the work with Number One has been well 
done there need be no time taken with the others. 

“Frank, you are Number Three, and you may 
stand behind Number Two.” 

In the same way call out the other seven, 
always speaking of them by number. 

From day to day have different children take 
the number one, two, et al, 


All the children must have been lined up in 
a row of ten. 

If there are not even tens, then im the last ten 
use some others to complete the ten. 

Indeed, there is a distinct gain in having some 
of each ten, after the first ten, from some previous 
teri, So that there will) be a little ‘experience, t© 
help out. 

‘Number One, step forward one step with the 
left foot.” 

Don’t tell which is left and right. 

If, Number One puts forth the wrong foot 
say: “Not that foot, the left, foot.” 

“Number Two, step one step forward with the 
left foot.” 

If he has not seen which foot was left_in the 
case of Number One ask the class who can tell 
him which foot to step with, 

In one lesson, with patient care, every child 
will get so that he can step forward one step with 
the left foot immediately upon hearing the direc- 
tion. 

The next day, after they know which foot is 
left, say: “Number Two may step to the left of 
Number One.” If he does not go to the left side 
of Number One.ask who can tell which side he 
should have gone. 

One lesson should be adequate for having two, 
four, six, eight, and ten step to the left of one, 
three, five, seven, and nine. 

At the close of that exercise you should be able 
to direct in one sentence that two, four, six, eight, 
and ten step to the left of one, three, five, seven, 
and nine. 

The next lesson repeat each direction of the 
Gay before and then, instead of saying two, 
four, et al., say: “All even numbers may step to 
the left of the odd numbers.” 

Be sure not to say which are even, or which 
are odd. There is no liability that the children 
who have not stepped at all will step now. 

If they do not move then repeat the other 
order, two, four, et al., and then tell them to 
step back one, three, et al. Then say: “Now 
the even numbers may step beside the odd num- 
bers as before.” 

It will take two or more lessons, possibly, but 
vet where they will appreciate which are the even 
numbers. 

Then for one lesson have the even numbers 
step to the right of the odd numbers. 

Then for a lesson haye the odd numbers step 
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back to the left of the even numbers. 

Then for a lesson have the odd numbers step 
back to the right of the even numbers. 

As soon as every pupil—every pupil, remember 
—can promptly do as directed then have two rows 
of ten each stand side by side, the second ten 
numbered eleven, twelve, etc. 

“One and Eleven, step forward one step with 
the left foot.” Be sure that they do it together, 
absolutely together. Haye them step» back iand 
try it over and over until they do it exactly to- 
gether. 

“Two and Twelve, 
with the left foot.” 

Thus, as far as perfection is secured, have the 
next two, and then the next, until all can do as 
told. 


step forward one step 
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Then, when they can all do it promptly and 
naturally, say: “All step forward one step with the 
left foot when I say left.” “Left.” 

In the same way when they have stepped for- 
ward one step with the left follow it with a step 
with the right when you say “Right.” 

Follow this up day by day until they can march 
absolutely in step. Say “Left, left, left,” etc., and 
be sure that the left foot moves with your word. 

In good weather take them out of doors. 
When that cannot be done go into the hallway. 

Line them all up in two rows and number them 
above twenty, as 21 and 31, 22 and 32, etc. 

Always keep odd numbers togethe? and even 
numbers together so long as the exercises are 
in two rows. 

Use the terms “odd” and “even” freely. 





ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY OF COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENTS 


High school graduates succeed in proportion 
to the painstaking care they have been taught. 
This is true of the graduates of the commercial 
departments of high schools, especially, says J. 
H. Beveridge of Council Bluffs, Iowa, who gave 
some figures worthy of attention in an address 
before this year’s meeting of the Nebraska State 
Association :— 

“In determining the economic efficiency of the 
commercial department of the particular high 
school under consideration a canvass was made of 
such graduates of this high school for the purpose 
of determining the monthly salary received by 
each graduate for each of the first five years after 
having completed the high school course of study. 
The result of this investigation was found to be as 
follows :— 


Males. Females. 
birst year after graduation........ $48.52 $38.00 
Second year .. 61.95 44.62 
Third year .ss GO82 55.07 
Fourth year dos apd Obie sot ses 55.00 
OU ik luk 0a 05 8 ede Wis de 85.07 56.33 


“You will observe from this report that the in- 
crease in the salary for young men is more uni- 
form than that of young women and that after the 
third year the salary of males continues to in- 


crease, while that of the females remains prac- 
tically the same. 
“The challenge is made that if you want to 


know how poorly high school graduates write 
English, spell, punctuate, and solve elementary 
problems in arithmetic— how slow and inaccurate 
these pupils are; ask the’ hard-headed business 
the employers of 


man. Letters were sent to 
these graduates asking them to grade the gradu- 
ates in their employ on the following points: 


neatness, dispatch, power of initiative, 
possi- 


Accuracy, 
character and standing in the community, 
bility of growth. The result was as follows :— 


Males. Females. 

Per cent Per cent 
Accuracy ‘ iad. bHRGCSR,L. OF 97 
Neatness bir: inkken baste. ep pnb SE 97 
SPUN. cc bcccdccdececeeteee.steece OM 95 


Power of initiative ................ 91 93 
Character ....... TE. ot RL ok se 99 
Possibility of growth neaeeebas coe, Oe 95 


“The method used in securing data relative to 
the efficiency of the commercial department of the 
high schools located in various parts of the 
United States was to correspond with high school 
principals, superintendents, heads of department 
of commerce of high schools and of universities, 
university presidents who come in contact with 
the graduates of these departments and _ also 
graduates of the classic department of the same 
high schools, or high schools located in the same 
sections of the country. These men were asked 
to give estimates of the graduates of the commer- 
cial department of high schools or graduates of 
commercial high schools with whom they came in 
contact on the following points, reckoning classic 
graduates at one hundred per cent:— 

“(1) Initiative, (2) possibility of growth, (3) 
accuracy and_ dispatch, (4) definiteness, (5) 
ability to converse on ordinary topics, (6) charac- 
ter of the graduates, (7) economic efficiency. 

“The organization of the data of those who gave 
percentage estimates gives the following aver- 
Initiative, 119 per cent.; possibility of 
growth, 100 per cent. ; accuracy and dispatch, 
129 per cent.; definiteness, 119 per cent.; ability 
to converse On ordinary topics, 94 1-2 per cent.; 
character of the graduates, 98 per cent.; eco- 
nomic efficiency, 146 per cent. 

“From these same men data was secured con- 
cerning the teaching efficiency. 

“The president of one of the leading colleges ot 
this country says: ‘Certainly in economic eff- 
ciency and ability to converse intelligently on or- 
dinary topics, the graduate of the commercial 
high school would surpass the graduate of the 
classic high school. TI believe also that the grad- 
uate of the commercial department, speaking 
generally, would surpass the graduate of a classic 
course in definiteness of aim and in accuracy and 
dispatch in doing work.’ 

“Better equipment must be given to the com- 
mercial department of the high school so that 


ages: 
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pupils may become familiar with up-to-date office 
equipment and that they may be able to suggest 
such equipment as will be valuable in a business 
office. 
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“The course of study for such departments 
should be kept broad enough that it will contain 
something of the cultural as well as the practi- 
cal.” 





ILLINOIS CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Professor W. C. Bagley, President L. C. Lord 
of the Charleston Normal school, Superintend- 
ent Wilson of Decatur, President Kemp of Illi- 
nois Wesleyan, and Principal W. R. Spurries of 
Princeton made up the committee of the Illinois 
High School Conference which turned in the re- 
markable report on “the standard of preparation 
both in scholarship and professionally for higi 
school teachers.” Admitting that standards 
may work inequitably in individual cases, there 
is still every feason to believe that definite stand- 
ards reasonably administered are richly justified 
by their ultimate results. The rights of indi- 
viduals can always be carefully guarded. 

The recommendations of the committee are ;-— 


1. The high school teacher should have had before 
beginning his teaching work, at least four years of train- 
ing beyond graduation from a secondary school. 

2. This period of higher training should include: (a) 
At least twenty semester hours in the major subject that 
the candidate proposes to teach. By a major subject 
is meant a principal subject of the high school curricu- 
lum; for example, English; history and government; 
mathematics; physical sciences; biological sciences; for- 
eign languages; agriculture; commercial subjects. (b) 
At least twenty semester hours devoted to at least 
two minor subjects. 

3. All candidates for high school teaching positions 
should have work in English extending through at 
least two years, with the emphasis upon oral and writ- 
ten composition. The committee is impelled to make 
this recommendation because of the deficiencies in Eng- 
lish that so frequently characterize high school teach- 
ers. The committees recognize, however, that even the 
best technical training in English composition will not 
alone suffice to accomplish the desired results. In addi- 
tion to this, every effort should be made :n all classes to 
develop adequate habits of clear and concise expression, 
and to encourage effective standards of diction, syntax, 
and logical organization. We recommend that the con- 
ference urge upon college and university authorities the 
importance of emphasizing this phase of education in all 
classes in which intending high school teachers are en- 
rolled. 

4. The committee recommends that professional 
study to the extent of at least nine semester hours in 
the principles of education and the technique of teach- 
ing (including class management and school hygiene) 
should be recognized as a minimum; and that five addi- 
tional semester hours of practice teaching under super- 
vision should be provided wherever practicable. 

PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDE. 

The committee also takes this occasion to urge the 
importance of developing in candidates for high school 
positions an effective professional attitude toward the 
work of secondary teaching. While we believe that 
courses in educational theory will increase the efficiency 
of the professional work, we also believe that. the 
adequate professional training of teachers from this 
point of) view cannot be accomplished ungil intending 
teachers are gathered together for part of their course 


in a school or college of education which will represent 
in the general university organization the ideals of 
public school service. It is to be regretted that many 
universities and colleges do not at the present time pro- 
vide such an organization. 

Until the university graduate is imbued with that con- 
secration to the service of the public schools that char- 
acterizes the graduates of our best normal schools we 
cannot say that the university is doing its full duty in 
the preparation of teachers. 

It will be noted that the suggested minima in these 
several phases of preparation will leave to the candidate 
a fairly wide margin ior courses that are not specifically 
and technically related to his professional work: The 
committee would depreciate narrow specialization in 
either the academic or the professional phases of prepa- 
ration. t the same time the committee would urge 
that each candidate become fairly proficient in some of 
the arts and activities which are important in the extra- 
scholastic phases of high school life. We refer to mu- 
sic, debating, public speaking, athletics, and similar ac- 
tivities. 

STATE AIDED HIGH SCHOOLS, 


On the question of state aid for high schools 
there was much interest. A committee of five— 
Principal L. A. Fulwider of Freeport, Principal 
K. L. Boyer of Chicago Heights, rrincipal J. O. 
Marberry of Robinson, County Superintendent 
4. C. Moore oi Bloomington, and Superintendent 
kK. 1. White of Elgin—looked at the high school 
Situation with a view to suggesting improve- 
ment of the present township high school 
law and the consolidated school law, which are 
good laws in the main as they stand. Among 
tneir resolutions were the following:-— 


Resolved, that we recommend a provision by the 
legislature whereby the transportation to and from 
school ot all children living beyond walking distance 
may be provided for out of the school funds, subject to 
a vote of approval by the people oi any school district 
concerned, 

Resolved, that the state should provide funds, sepa- 
rate and distinct from the present school funds, for the 
subsidization of all high schools undertaking one or 
more industrial or vocational courses, including courses 
in agriculture and continuation schools, to the extent 
of one-half the cost of maintaining such courses and 
schools, the control of such courses and schools locally 
to be under the authority of the present board of edu- 
cation. 

Resolved, that in each high school district under- 
taking industrial or vocational education there shall 
be an advisory board of citizens representing local in- 
dustries. : 

Resolved, that a state fund should be provided 
whereby the state department of education may be able 
to establish a central supply of lantern slides and other 
illustrative material for the free use of the schools in il- 
lustrating work in the various subjects taught, both in 
elementary and high school grades. 





OO eG De 
It matters not how fine our crops of corn and wheat, if our crop of manhood and 
womanhood be short, we have failed.— Jessie Field. 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

These are tragic times in which we live. A 
single sentence is sometimes a revelation, as the 
following sentence surely is. 

There is a letter going the rounds, more or less 
extensively, which speaks of “the problems aris- 
ing from the development of the normal schools 
and institutions in the field of work heretofore 
occupied by the universities and colleges.” 

If there was ever anything more inexplicable 
than that sentence we would like to have it pro- 
duced. 

How long have the normal schools been teach- 
ing to teach? 

How long have the universities and colleges 
been giving attention to the profession of teach- 
ing? 

Until very recently the universities and col- 
leges have insisted that all that teachers in high 
schools needed was a_ knowledge of subjects, 
while for eighty years there have been normal 
schools urging on all possible occasions that 
every teacher from the primary school through 
the high schools and universities needs to study 
the art of teaching. Nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury before there was a school of education in 
any university or college in the United States 
there were schools giving professional 
work and scholarly education in the preparation 
of teachers for high schools. More than forty 


normal 


years ago there were college graduates going to 
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normal schools to learn the art of teaching in 
high schools. 

It has been cause for congratulation that after 
many years of indifference on the part of the uni- 
versities and colleges .they, have permitted the 
introduction of education asa study with more 
or less appreciation of its value. But we doubt 
if anyone has conceived the idea until just now 
that the normal schools were intruding upon the 
universities in magnifying the professional side 
of education. 


Every one welcomes the teachers’ 
schools of education, 


colleges, 
schools of pedagogy, and 
departments of education, but no one who knows 
the professional education of America will be 
willing to have them assume that they were the 
original enthusiasts. That the 
normal schools have been encroaching upon the 
professional zeal of the universities and colleges 
is an insinuation that will not pass unchallenged 
by anyone who knows American education. 


o> a. 


A MODEL CONFERENCE 

As an example of really helpful conferences 
for teachers we can think of none better than that 
held at the University of Illinois for high school 
teachers recently. It was a distinctly representa- 
tive body. Academies, high schools, normal 
schools, and universities were represented, and 
sixteen county superintendents were there. Of 
the 871 persons attending 230 had their expenses 
paid in full or in part by the districts. Evidently 
it is One of the largest meetings of secondary 
teachers in the country. 

The work of the conference follows a unique 
plan. Most attention is given to the fifteen 
group meetings, which makes the conference 
especially interesting to departmental teachers in 
the high schools. 

The chief function of the conference as a whole 
is to undertake, in a co-operative way, to stand- 
ardize the high school work of the state so far as 
it may need such standardization. High schools 
are given full and free opportunity to express 
themselves as to what ought to constitute the 
work of the high schools, and to what recognition 
should be given this work when standardized. 

This year’s meeting was not only largely at- 
tended, but it was also a most enthusiastic meet- 
ing of teachers who came to Urbana to work on 
the problems confronting them. As might be 
expected, the results are correspondingly good. 
On another page we give the reports of two com- 
mittees which are worth reading. 

If there were some such conferences in the 
East we would cease to hear of the high schools 
laboring under the restrictive influence of col- 
leges and universities, Indeed, such bewailings, 
so frequently heard in the Atlantic states, have a 
strange and incomprehensible sound to the school 
man of the Middle West. 


professional 
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PROMOTING TEACHER COMFORT 


In days gone by teachers often taught in their 
home town and city. Until within five years 
there were several cities and many towns that 
never employed a teachet unless she was a resi- 
dent or had relatives who were residents. Now 
the preference is very generally for non-residents, 
so that the living problems in cities is often a diffi- 
cult question and in rural communities so serious 
as to be sometimes calamitous. ‘ 

They must be particular as to the character and 
reputation of a city boarding place. They are 
not generally regarded as desirable boarders be- 
cause they are away for ten weeks or more in the 
summer when the boarding house keeper would 
most like to have them because the heat and ex- 
pense is wholly eliminated, the lighting greatly 
reduced, and they out of doors more. 

Much attention is now given to this phase of 
the school problem. In Lead, South Dakota, and 
in some other cities arrangements are made for a 
woman to take only teachers to room or for 
meals. Women in a house by themselves can ar- 
range for common sitting and writing rooms and 
be content with smaller rooms or two in a room. 
Their social life is altogether delightful. Often 
several others take their, meals there, so that 
teachers are eminently desirable patrons. 

In the rural districts the case is much worse. 
An efficient county superintendent accepts it as a 
vital feature of his work to see to it that every 
teacher has .satisfactory living conditions. Mrs. 
Josephine Preston of Walla Walla county, Wash- 
ington, prevailed upon six districts to build a 
teachers’ cottage in the school yard and furnish it 
sufficiently to assure the teacher a good home at 
slight. expense. She insisted that every teacher 
should have a comfortable boarding place, and 
this action of hers contributed not a little to her 
nomination and election as state superintendent. 

New conditions make new demands upon com- 
munities and school officials. No teacher can do 
her best work without being entirely comfortable 
in her home life. 


Actetin te 
—- ~ 


DELZELL’S TRIUMPH 

The freaky election of November 5 had one out- 
come that was not only not freaky, but was de- 
cidedly sensible. We refer to the re-election of 
Hon. J. E. Delzell as state superintendent of 
Nebraska. He had as his opponent an excep- 
tionally attractive educator, a man of great per- 
sonality. 

The state went against the head of the state 
ticket by 8,000, and Mr. Delzell had a majority of 
12,000, so that the difference was 20,000 in Mr. 
Delzell’s favor. 
America anything to quite match that as a tri- 
umph for an educator at the polls. Certainly 
this was not the year when a straight Republican 
had any right to expect such an outcome. 

Incidentally, it may be said that the Nebraska 
State Association emphasized this triumph by his 
unanimous election a8 president, and that in a 
convention that was on a volcano, apparently, all 


the time. 
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EGGLESTON AND STEARNES 


Hon. J. D. Eggleston, the most efficient state 
superintendent of Virginia, has been highly hon- 
ored by appointment as chief of the field service 
in rural education in the United States depart- 
ment of education, and the assistant state super- 
intendent, Reaumer C. Stearnes, was unani- 
mously elected to succeed him, Mr. Stearnes is 
a native of Salem, Va., is a graduate of Richmond 
College, and was superintendent of Roanoke 
county from 1902 to 1906, when he became secre- 
tary of the state board of education, which is in 
effect assistant state superintendent. As super- 
intendent of Roanoke county he made a national 
reputation, the first made by a county superin- 
tendent in Virginia, if not the first in the South. 
No other man except Mr; Eggleston has been the 
dominant spirit in more educational activities thai 
have made for the fame of Virginia than has Mr. 
Stearnes. 





SOCIALIZING THE SCHOOLS 


New opportunities for school service are con- 
Stantly realized. Only when one stops and looks 
back is the growth and expansion of the past few 
years apparent. The ways in which settlements 
have come in contact with the schools in their 
neighborhood are very similar to the first steps 
schools are taking in socializing themselves. 
These steps are tabulated in Miss Denison’s 
book, “Helping School Children,”—a book which 
might well have been entitled “opportunity” 
spelled with a big “O.” . 

Settlement 
Study rooms 
Clubs; civic, so- 

cial, educational 


School 
Study-recreation rooms 


Same in school 


Entertainments Social centre parties for old 
and young 
Kindergartens Public kindergartens 
Games and ath- 

letics Public school athletic leagues 
Relief School relief associations 
Clinics 


Medical and dental inspec- 

tion 
School nurses 
Schoo] orchestras 
School gardens 
City and school playgrounds 
Visiting teachers and atten- 
dance officers 

Social workers, however, volunteer or profes- 
sional, are not generally given a chance to choose 
to work with schools, because the ‘settlement, 
church, and charity predominate. “Until -the 
field of school co-operation is explained to«those 
about to specialize, the conventional, traditional 
openings will claim more workers and more 
money. Meanwhile the socialized school -will’ 
grow in spite of, not with the help of, the less 
permanent, smaller agencies.” Some of the’ 
openings for outside service, paid and unpaid, in 
schools are:—; 

School secretaries for relief agencies. 

School assistants at public libraries. 


Visiting nurses 
Music 
Gardens 
Playgrounds - 
Home visitors 
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School demonstrators at museums and zoologi- 
cal gardens. 

Secretaries for public education 
teacher associations. 

Investigators for special studies of school ad- 
ministration. 

Employment bureau heads. 

Vocational counselors. 

Coaches, referees, umpires for athletics. 

Leaders for civic classes. 

Leaders for glee clubs, concerts. 

Recreation leaders for girls’ folk dancing. 

Playground and summer school organizers and 
teachers. 

Dramatic coaches. 

Story tellers. 

School lunch administrators. 

Home and school visitors. 

School publicity agents. 


o> 4 


and parent- 





PRESIDENT GEORGE W. TAPLEY 

George W. Tapley, president of the Milton 
Bradley Company, died at his home in Spring- 
field, Mass., on December 21 at the age of sev- 
enty-seven. He had been associated with Milton 
Bradley from the founding of the business 
as president. Mr. Tapley was officially con- 
nected with several other important business and 
financial organizations, and has held many pub- 
lic offices. With the help of his counsel the 
Milton Bradley Company has enjoyed great pros- 
perity, covering literally the entire country. His 
son, W. W. Tapley, who has been a chief factor in 
the enlargement of the business, will continue 
actively in the administration of the company. 


<> Aictee-eeO> 
> > 


‘ FRANK CRITICISM 
The Journal of Education welcomes frank criti- 
cism of educational plans and movements when 
they are in a good spirit. 





Readers, as a whole, welcome it, but some ~ 


teachers are super-sensitive, and on a few a hit 
bird has fluttered badly as with a broken wing. 
We try to keep’ out everything that is in baa 
spirit, but beyond that we welcome these discus- 
sions. This week we have an interesting criti- 
cism of a feature of the Connecticut Association 
which should lead to active discussion. 
MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB 
We think no teachers’ club has come through 
so many years with as uniform success as has the 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club. Although 
the present name and specific organization is only 
about a third of a century old, it was the direct 
successor of an informal club that held regular 
meetings earlier than 1866. Its vigor has never 
abated through all the years, and rarely has there 
been a larger gathering than that of last Satur- 
day, when 150 men from all parts of Massachusetts 
met to listen to Congressman Samuel W. McCall, 
Professor Frank J. Goodnow of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Dr. George H. Martin, the most ad- 
mired personally and professionally of all the 
schoolmasters of Massachusetts, and his address 
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was the event of the day, as it always is. The 
topic was “Political Education and Citizenship.” 
The president, Charles T. C. Whitcomb, is sure 
to continue to present programs that will attract 
the members, old and new. 


_——- % ate 
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STRANGER THAN FICTIO 

Orson Ryan is a superintendent with upwards 
of a hundred village and rural teachers. The 
people very generally pronounce his name Rine, 
and he has become so accustomed to it that he 
gives no heed to the common interpretation. 

He went to a one-room school twelve miles off 
the main line of travel. Calling upon the trustee, 
he learned that the teacher was out sick, and he 
had put in as a substitute Miss Little. 

Mr. “Rine” went to the school and said upon 
entering: “Good morning, Miss Small.” 

With just indignation she said: “Little, if you 
please.” 

“IT beg your pardon,” said Mr. ‘“Rine.” 

“Is this Mr. Ham?” she said. “Excuse me, I 
mean Bacon.” 

“No, just the Rine,” he replied, and poor Miss 
Little was paralyzed with fright. This is abso- 
lute truth, and happened in the year 1912. 


—_——- ss 
a r - 








EDUCATIONAL REFERENDUM 


Nebraska, which is often doing the unexpected 
thing, has a referendum vote of the State 
Teachers’ Association for the choice of the place 
of meeting and also for the election of president. 
This is leading the procession at a rapid pace. 

It is an expensive luxury, as a ballot must be 
mailed to several thousand members each year 
at a great expense for stationery, postage, and 
clerical help, but they seem to think that it pays, 
as it gets the votes of everybody. 


=e oe 
_ vw 
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Chicago again recognizes woman’s fitness for 
public responsibility. | Chicago’s first woman 
judge has just been appointed, Miss Mary M. 
Bartelme, a lawyer, who has been public guardian 
of Cook county for eighteen years. The circuit 
judges named her as their choice for a judge of 
the juvenile court. 


That Western girls come to New England col- 
leges in large numbers was well demonstrated 
when Smith College girls-had a special train of 
ten Pullman cars for a twenty-one-hour run to 
Chicago for their Christmas vacation. 


There is no better illustration of the state- 
ment that price is based on record than the fact 
that a hen that laid 281 full weight eggs in one 
year sold for $800. 


The South Dakota Association at Mitchell No- 
vember 26-27 enrolled 1,339 teachers. 


Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A., Philadel- 
phia, February 25-28. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 


- 
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POTATO CLUBS IN UTAH 


What the Corn Club has been for ten years and 
the Tomato Club for five years the Potato Club 
has become in Idaho, Utah, and adjoining states. 

Just as boys have broken records in corn rais- 
ing and girls in tomato raising boys are now do- 
ing in potato raising. When two brothers raise 
797 and 840 bushels per acre respectively there is 
surely occasion for us to give heed to the Potato 
Club. \ 

The “Boys’ Potato Clubs” of the Cache county 
(Utah) schools won all prizes awarded at the re- 
cent state fair held in Salt Lake City for potatoes 
raised by the boys of the state. 

Merle Hyer of Lewiston won the special $500 
prize offered by the National Copper Bank of 
Salt Lake City for the best half acre of potatoes 
raised by a boy of the state. In making this 
award fifty per cent. was allowed for yield and 
fifty per cent. for the other qualities which make 
good potatoes. 

Leonard Purser of King won first prize in the 
contest for the state fair trophy cups. Here 
sixty per cent. was given for yield, twenty per 
cent. for the best bushel, ten per cent. for best 
dozen, and ten per cent. for paper on “How I 
Raised My Potatoes.” In this contest second, 
third, and fourth prizes were won by Cache 
county boys. 

These boys are all members of the Boys’ Po- 
tato Clubs of the county schools. They are wide- 
awake farmer lads who are learning to farm sci- 
entifically, and by winning all the awards in the 
state fair this year have brought credit to their 
club and renown to their county. 

The clubs were organized in the different 
schools of the county at the suggestion of the 
county superintendent, R.. V. Larson, primarily 
to promote an interest in the study of agri- 
culture. They have succeeded beyond all ex- 
pectations. They have also interested the 
farmers in the school, and in a material way are 
advancing a great farm crop of the irrigated 
West. There is every reason to expect the clubs 
to do for potato raising in Utah what the corn 
clubs of the Mississippi valley are doing for corn 
raising in that section. 

Merle Hyer recorded a yield of 797 bushels per 
acre of Early Eureka, and Ralph Hyer secured 
a yield of 840 bushels per acre of the Russet po- 
tato. 

Special mention is also due Professor J. C. 
Hogenson of the extension division of the Utah 
Agricultural College for his untiring work in the 
cause. 

The above is merely an index as to the possi 
bilities of potato culture under scientific methods 
and plans are already laid to make the work 
broader and more successful next year. 

J. C. Hogenson of the Utah Agricultural Col- 


lege says that the industrial club movement 
among the boys and girls of the schools is sure 
to stimulate the agricultural development of the 
state. Each member is led to observe more 
closely, to recognize good and bad qualities in 
the products they have grown. They meet and 
solve problems in the improvement of plants, 
animals, and housework. They learn something 
of the value of labor, and the cost of production, 
and the keeping of simple accounts. Their views 
are broadened by contact with others, and the 
power of taking the initiative becomes strongly 
developed in them. The influence upon the com- 
munity at large is apparent in producing better 
results in farming. The natural love of compe- 
tition among boys and girls is a great factor in 
furthering their own education for usefulness and 
efficiency. 

We add the prize essay on “How I Raised My 
Potatoes” :— 

“The land I selected for raising potatoes is a 
sandy loam on which alfalfa has been grown for 
a number of years. It was broken up in the fall 
and plowed again in the spring. It was fertilized 
with ten loads of cow stable manure in January. 
Shortly after the spring plowing I harrowed the 
land twice and leveled it with an ordinary home- 
made leveler. A little later I furrowed the land, 
making the rows three feet apart and about six 
inches deep. On May 1I selected eight bushels 
of medium-sized Early Eureka potatoes free from 
blemish or diseasé, and cut them into good- 
sized pieces, leaving from two to three eyes to the 
piece. On May 2 I planted twenty-four rows fif- 
teen and one-half rods long, dropping the seed 
from twelve to fifteen inches apart, and covered 
the same by dragging a leveler crosswise upon 
the patch. 

“When the potatoes began to break through 
the ground I harrowed them twice to kill the 
weeds, Later I cultivated them, using an 
ordinary cultivator. I continued this cultivation 
as I thought necessary until they had been gone 
over four different times. I also hoed them 
twice to keep out all weeds. 

“After the plants were in bloom I irrigated 
part of the patch twice, although the greater 
part of the field received its water through sub- 
irrigation from a head ditch. . 

“On August 27 a hail storm killed all 
vines and stopped the growth of the potatoes. 

“On September 23 I dug eight rows, and from 
these I selected my sample for the state fair. My 
yield for the half acre was 283.68 bushels. 

“Another year by more careful preparation vi 
the land, both in plowing, fertilization, and se- 
lection of seed, I can increase the yield fifty per 
cent.” 


the 





The present is the child of the past and the parent of the 
future,—J. W. Adamson of England, 
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SUBJECTS FOR SHORT: COMPOSITIONS— 
WRITTEN OR ORAL 


In many cases let the pupil describe an object 
or event without mentioning or definitely desig- 
nating the object or event described. To test his 
power of description let the other pupils guess 
what it is he has described. 

Describe a football, baseball, basket ball, or 
croquet ball and its restless career. 

Describe a blackboard eraser and its mission 
of effacing scholastic successes and blunders. 

Describe a funny, weird, or exciting experience ; 
an unexpected ducking; meeting someone or 
hearing something in the dark, or putting out a 
dangerous blaze. 

Describe an exciting episode in one of the 
standard novels or tales of adventure; the fight 
in the round house in “Kidnapped,” for example. 

Describe a successful or unsuccessful attempt to 
earn or to save money,.or finding or losing some 
valuable thing. 


Describe a well-known building 


g, monument, or 
picture. 


Describe a playground contest or. picnic. 
Describe a noted character of history. or of 
fiction: Andrew Jackson, 


Daniel Boone, Aaron 
Burr, Benjamin Franklin, Betsey Ross, Jeanne 
D'Arc, Mary Queen of Scots, Portia, lago, Fal- 
staff, Prince Hal, Aunt Hepzibah, Ichabod Crane, 
Judge Lindsey, Jane Addams, etc., ete. 


= 
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THE NOON INTERMISSION AT SCHOOL 


Many hundreds of children of Maine are ac- 
customed to eat their noonday meal at school. 
Teachers and the public both recognize that the 
period of the noon intermission constitutes a 
possible source of physical or moral injury to the 
pupils. The proper regulation of pupils during 
the noon hour is a serious problem of school ad- 
ministration. In recognition of this the teach- 
ers of Washington county, Maine, recently passed 
the following series of resolutions, which have al- 
ready excited much favorable comment :— 

“Whereas, the noon hour in our rural schools 
has been, and is, a moral menace to such schools, 
be it resolved:— 

(a) That superintendents be urged to request 
or require, in engaging teachers, that such teach- 
ers are to remain at the building during the noon 
hour, and that remuneration be given for this 
extra work. 

(b) That teachers be urged to exert such influ- 
ence over both parents and children that whole- 
some lunches be provided; that the teacher pre- 
pare hot cocoa or something similar for the chil- 
dren, and teach them simple lessons in courtesy, 
neatness, and hygiene during their participation 
in lunch. 

(c) That the teachers closely supervise the 
playground, and that the children be urged to 
bring to school dolls, toys, and games for use dur- 
ing the noon hour when the weather forbids out- 
door play.” 
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CHOICE SELECTIONS 


Every day brings a ship, 
Every ship brings a word; 
Well for those who have no fear; 
Looking seaward well assured 
That the word the vessel brings 
Is the word they wish to hear. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
© SSeal Fei 
And what are the names of the Fortunate Isles? 
Why! Duty and Love and a large Content. 
Lo! these are the isles of the watery miles, 
That God let down from the firmament. 
Lo, Duty and Love, and a true man’s Trust; 
Your forehead to God, though your feet in the dust; 
Lo, Duty and Love, and a sweet babe’s smiles, 
And these, O friend, are the Fortunate Isles. 


—Joaquin Miller 
—-o--—- 


Keep a song in your heart; it will lighten 
The duty you hold in your hand; 

Its music will graciously brighten 
The work your high purpose has planned. 

Your notes to the lives that are saddened 
May make them to hopefully yearn, 

And earth shall be wondrously gladdened 
By songs they shall sing in return. 


Keep a task in your hands; you must labor, 
By toil is true happiness won; 
For foe and for friend and for neighbor, 
Rejoice, there is much to be done, 
Endeavor, by crowning life’s duty 
With joy-giving song and with smile, 
To make the world fuller of beauty . 
Recause you were in it awhile 


-Anonymeous, 


ee — 


WANTED. 
The man who is strong to fight his fight, 
And whose will no front can daunt, 
If the truth be truth, ahd the right be right, 
Is the man_that the ages want. 


—Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
——o 
We are the mariners, and God the sea, 
And though we make false reckonings, and run 
Wide of a righteous course, and are undone, 
Out of his deeps of love we cannot be. 
For by those heavy strokes we misname ill, 
Through the fierce fire of sin, through tempering doubt, 
Our natures more and more are beaten out, 
To perfect reflections of his will! 





—Alice Cary. 
—o—_— 


It’s no in titles nor in rank: 

It’s no in wealth like Lon’on bank, 
To purchase peace and rest. 

It’s no in makin muckle, mair; 

It’s no in books, it’s no in lear, 
To make us truly blest: 

If happiness hae not her seat 
An’ centre in the breast, 

We may be wise, or rich, or great. 
But never can be blest! 

Nae treasures nor pleasures 
Could make us happy lang; 

The heart ay’s the part ay 
That makes us right or wrang, 

—Burns. 


new times, the better day, 
—RBrowning 
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THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE INSTITUTE OF 
CLEVELAND 


Cleveland has just concluded a unique series of meet- 
ings upon vocational guidance. One hundred people were 
asked to come together to listen to addresses of educa- 
tional experts from this country and abroad, and to 
consider what might be done for Cleveland and vicinity 
in the matter of vocational guidance. This committee 
of one hundred has included public school superintend- 
ents and teachers, college professors, social workers, 
and business men. They have listened to Jesse Davis 
of the public schools of Grand Rapids; S. Prince, diree- 
tor of the School of Salesmanship, Boston; Miss Edith 
Abbott of the Social Service Bureau, Chicago; Miss 
Alice Barrows, director of the Vocational Survey of 
New York; Meyer Bloomfield of the Vocational 
Bureau, Boston; Miss Jevous of England upon “Indus- 
trial Training and Placement in London’; Professor 
George Mead of Chicago University; E. W. Weaver of 
the public schools, Brooklyn; and Miss Edith Campbell, 
director of the Schmidlap Fund for Girls, Cincinnati. 

At the final dinner on December 13 Miss Campbell 
complimented the Cleveland committee upon the way 
in which they have gone at the matter, listening to ex- 
perts both theoretical and practical from such a wide 
range of territory before attempting to organize any 
definite effort for themselves. That such definite effort 
will be the result of these conferences is without ques- 
tion, for Cleveland is alive to her needs and to the pro- 
gressive thought of the country. 

The ideas presented did not always agree in the rela- 
tive emphasis placed upon different phases of the ques- 
tion. Some of the speakers were apparently most con- 
cerned with the immediate placement of the boys and 
girls turned out into the world each year with their 
“working papers,” others laid stress upon the necessity 
of devising means to keep the children longer in school. 
Some started with the school.«as the basis of operations, 
others emphasized the social worker, the person who 
could establish connection with the home, as the most 
important factor in the whole scheme; and the helpful 
co-operation of the employers was gratefully recognized 
in the interest displayed through boards of trade and 
commercial clubs and by individual business men in 
making continuation schools possible and in the en- 
deavor to place young men in good occupations. It has 
been very enlightening to learn how this great ques- 
tion which involves so much has been approached from 
different angles and the practical success of the various 
methods of approach, for while each locality is working 
out its own problems in its own way all are agreed upon 
the main issues. As Professor Mead put it, we are 
finding out that the parent cannot direct the child, the 
school loses him and the industry does not train him, 
and therefore that our educational system breaks down 
in three essential places for at least one half of our 
children. All agree that the time is coming when the 
child will. not be allowed to place himself, “to gamble 
with his own destiny.” 

These conferences have brought out very clearly that 
if any intelligent and earnest body of citizens begin at 
some one end of the problem much that is practical and 
successful can be accomplished and ultimately it will 
lead to larger things. For example, if schoolmen are in 
earnest it is quite apparent that the initiative can be 
taken by the school itself, as has been done in Grand 
Rapids. Mr. Jesse Davis outlined just how this has 
been accomplished in his school, in what manner the 
board of trade co-operates and how he hopes soon to 
secure tie assistance of the women’s clubs. Mr. 
Weaver gave instances of helpfulness out of his rich 
experience as-a vocational guide to sons of the well-to- 
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do as well as of the poor. Boston offered two very 
practical examples of what can be Jone when social 
workers undertake the project, at first independently of 
the school and the employer, but soon leading both 
these factors into co-operation. Miss Campbell looked 
at it from the standpoint of the girl especially, Miss 
Abbott from that of the 20,000 children turned out in 
Chicago each year to earn their own living, most of 
them belonging to the retarded class. Miss Jevous 
brought light upon the subject from England, telling of 
the 1,000 voluntary workers in London. Miss Barrows 
outlined the plan of a vocational survey. 

Perhaps the best summary of the entire situation in 
America was given by Professor Mead. His final 
words were that the community must look at the whole 
situation, for vocational guidance represents the con- 
nection which should be set up between the child, the 
home, the school and the industry, and for this the pub- 
lic must be educated. 

Laura H. Wild, 
Lake Erie College, 
Painesville, Ohio. 


> 
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EXAMINATIONS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 


The movement for a comprehensive system of -exami- 
nations in secondary schools and colleges received great 
impetus at the twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland in Phi'tadelphia November 
29 and 30. President Lawrence Lowell of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in a notable address on “The Use of the Com- 
prehensive Examination in College Education,” urged 
its wider adoption among colleges. He pointed out the 
defects in the present plan of examinations on isolated 
subjects without regard to their relative value to the 
educational scheme as a whole. Study or teaching not 
tested in an effective way, he declared, was of uncertain 
value; and not only what the students have done but, 
what they can do must be measured by giving examina- 
tions at the end of a course of study, covering all the 
work included in it, thus testing the students’ mental 
powers, and not their memory only. All of the 300 edu- 
cational leaders present practically agreed with him. 

Dr. Edward J. Goodwin of Parker Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, in his advocacy of the comprehensive 
plan, praised the written examination as “the best test 
of scholarship we have or can have,” the only alterna- 
tive—the teacher’s certificate—being “subject to serious 
limitations due to the varying scholastic standards of 
teachers and schools and the well-nigh overpowering 
pressure to certificate inferior pupils.” Oral examina- 
tions came in for a share of commendation during the 
discussion, which was one of the liveliest in the asso- 
ciation’s history. Teacher training, salaries, and the 
curriculum were also discussed. 

That the basis of the college curriculum had its birth 
in the University of Pennsylvania was the claim made 
by Provost Edgar Fahs Smith, who thought ‘it might 
be well “to divest it of its modern diaphanous trim- 
mings and restore to it some of its pristine solidity.” 

Dean James E. Russell of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, in a spirited arraignment of the ineffi- 
ciency of some secondary school teachers, said that all 
high school teachers should be college graduates. 
Gradvation from college is no guarantee of ability to 
teach. And he suggested that Mr. Carnegie or some 
other philanthropist could do no better thing for educa- 
tion than to devote $25,000 each for good schools of 
observation and practice in connection with the univer- 
sities. There was a general opinion that there should 
be a period of one or two years spent in practice, ob- 
servation, and theory after graduation; to be followed 
by a period of apprenticeship; and that the prospective 
high school teacher should have a teaching knowledge 
of two or three subjects. 

Dr. John H. Denbigh of the Morris high school, N. 
Y., said greater success in teaching Greek and Latin 
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would follow if it was begun a year or two earlier, to 
remove the irksome feature of the study, which now 
consists only in quizzing and setting tasks. Too much 
Latin is given the first year, and too much Caesar and 
Cicero are read. More emphasis should be put on right 
translation. He held that Latin contributes more to 
mental training than the study of subjects having to do 
with every-day life. 

Dr. William Maxwell of New York, who presided at 
the meeting, declared that psychology instead of helping 
parents and teachers to understand character and dis- 
cover aptitude had “smothered itself in statistics.” He 
particularly deplored parental indifference, and _ the 
pushing into the teaching profession of thousands who 
have no teaching talent. 

The history teachers, the commercial educators (Prin- 
cipal James J. Sheppard, High School of Commerce, 
New York, presiding), the librarians (led by Superin- 
tendent Martin Brumbaugh of Philadelphia), the Eng- 
lish teachers (who were addressed by Professor Julia 
Patton of Vassar College, Dr. W. O. Lypherd, Dela- 
ware College,) the teachers of mathematics and of 
modern languages all held fruitful conferences. 

The officers elected include: President, Professor 
Arthur Quinn, University of Pennsylvania; vice-presi- 
dents; Dr. G. S. Davis, New York Normal school; 
Principal D. E. Weglein, Western high school, Balti- 
more; President John Hibben, Princeton University; 
Professor S. K. Linkhart, Pittsburgh University;. Dr. 
Katharine Puncheon, Girls’ high school, Philadelphia; 
and secretary, Dr. G. W. McClelland, University of 
Pennsylvania; President Swain, Swarthmore College; 
August S. Downing, assistant commissioner of educa- 
tion, New York; Superintendent W. H. Maxwell, New 
York city; and Dr. E. H. Buckner, Johns Hopkins, 
form the executive board. _ 


”* 
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A CRITICISM OF THE CONNECTICUT CON- 
VENTION 
WILLIAM J. HIGGINSON 

I have read with considerable care and interest, but 
with more or less doubt as to the truth of the accusa- 
tions, the various articles in regard to the general in- 
efficiency of our modern educational methods in some 
of our best and most advanced publications. It has 
seemed to me quite possible that in these days of re- 
construction, when every phase of our national life— 
social, political, and religious—is being readjusted, that 
perhaps our schools were a little behind. They are, and 
should be, conservative. Our educational institutions 
should be the balance between rank radicalism and re- 
actionary conservatism. Our -young people should be 
trained to deliberate rather than impulsive decision. 
But it has appeared to me that the articles were a little 
too harsh. They seemed to be written in a temper that 
would unsettle the trust of our young people in the in- 
stitutions they should reverence. Without faith in the 
teacher, the school, the university, without the belief 
that he is receiving the best that can be bought, the 
student certainly cannot do his best work nor receive 
the best results from his training. 

But after attending the Commercial Round Table of 
the Hartford meeting of the Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ convention, I am convinced that conditions might 
be as bad as represented if the leaders of our educa- 
tional institutions are as self-satisfied as those who took 
part in a discussion in this section of the convention. 

Two of the three speakers at the Round Table and 
one of the two speakers at the general gathering laid 
stress upon the need of teachers getting in touch with 
actual conditions; of commercial teachers knowing con- 
ditions in the business world and holding real relations 
to business people in business offices; of studying stu- 
dents in relation to their ambitions, fitness for the pro- 
fession of their choice, of—in briei—seeing things in the 
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full light of, world experience, not in the half-shade of 
schoolroom theory. The teachers who expressed them- 
selves at this particular discussion showed absolutely 
no sign of any intention to heed, or even of having 
heard, any such good advice; much less any intelligent 
knowledge of or interest in conditions existing in prac- 
tically every business office. 

The occasion which showed up the state of things 
responsible for this article was in relation to a new sys- 
tem of teaching typewriting. The speaker, who is also 
the writer of this article, in presenting the subject, de- 
clared that certain conditions existed in the business 
world that nullified the efforts of teachers of that sub- 
ject; that students trained by a certain method dis- 
carded the fingering so laboriously acquired after 
months of effort. 

A storm of protest followed, but in the denials that 
were hurled at the speaker’s assertions not one was 
backed by evidence outside the classroom. The speaker 
referred to conditions as he had observed them during 
a period of a dozen years in thousands of offices, and 
the opposers referred to conditions in “my classroom,” 
or to “my students.” The heavy artillery of the oppo- 
sition was, in effect, that what was good enough for our 
grandfathers is good enough for us. 

This article is not disparaging dissension, nor crying 
about criticism, but is deploring the fact that the only 
argument put up by one who should have been the 
strongest opponent was that the certainties of the past 
are sufficient for the present, and that the opposition of 
a. collection of commercial teachers to a new idea was. 
backed up only by their schoolroom experience and not 
by any knowledge of actual everyday practice. 

If there is one thing more than another that our 
American business men are noted for it is progressive- 
ness. We have taught the world to use typewriters, add- 
ing machines, and business phonographs; we have beem 
the first to introduce card and loose-leaf systems, etc., 
and to make a profession of systemization in office and 
factory. American systematizers are changing Euro- 
pean and Canadian factories from examples of unorgan- 
ized inefficiency to models of systematic effectiveness. 
And this progress has been born in open-mindedness. 
and bred on the willingness to investigate and experi- 
ment. , 

It is distressing to think that our coming Connecticut 
business men and women who are being trained to rum 
typewriters are being taught by teachers with a spirit 
of stagnating self-satisfaction; with a spirit of distrust. 
of everything a little out of the old rut. 
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WHO WROTE THESE ?—(II) 
ANSWERS. 


Below are the authors of the quotations given in the 
Journal for December 26, 1912:— 
(20) Thomas Haynes Bayley. 
(21) Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
(22) Tennyson. 

(23) Scott. 

(24) Bryant. 

(25) Phoebe Cary. 
(26) Gray. 

(27) Shelley. 

(28) Burns. 

(29) Wordsworth. 
(30) Poe. 

(31) Milton. 
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J. E. W., Pennsylvania: I wish to say very frankly 
that I get more real help from your Journal and look 
forward to its coming with more pleasure than any 
other educational magazine that I take. I want to com- 
mend you on its high standard, and wish you a most 
prosperous new year. 
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BOOK TABLE 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH. By John M. Manly, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Eliza R. Bailey, teacher of 
elementary English in Boston. Book I.—Language 
Lessons, cloth, 30 illustrations, 814 pp., price, 45 cents; 
Book II.—Composition and Grammar, cloth, 6 illus- 
trations, 367 pp., price, 60 cents. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. 

The preface says: “The study of English is of su- 
preme importance to the people of the United States. 
With no other subject in the curriculum is the national 
well-being so. intimately connected. The very existence 
of the republic depends in no small measure upon the 
use of a language that carries the same meaning to 
every citizen, of whatever race or traditions. As every- 
one knows, no language can be used habitually without 
modifying profoundly the forms of thought, the knowl- 
edge, the beliefs, the ideals, and the character of anyone 
who uses it. The English language is therefore the 
most potent single force sow transiorming our hetero- 
geneous population into a-unified people.” All this is 
true, and much more is true. English is the most dif- 
ficult of all subjects to teach, and whether or not it is 
so taught as to develop thinking power depends upon 
the way in which it is taught, and in no other subject 
does the method of teaching depend so largely upon the 
text-book used in the teaching. Here is a text-book in 
English with a purpose, a distinct purpose to have all 
pupils in the elementary school know when they speak 
and write correctly and effectively and how to increase 
steadily their correctness and effectiveness. There is 
originality in plan, in progress, and in exercises, but no 
radical divergence from conventional terms, so that 
there is nothing to unlearn before the children begin to 
learn. The following exercises for effective explanation 
suggest the freshness of the material: “How a vacuum 
cleaner is used. How salad dressing is made. How 
some vegetable is cooked. How a chicken or turkey is 
carved.” Here are exercises for description of a house 
that the pupil has distinctly in mind: “How it looks in 
its surroundings from a distance. How it looks from a 
street or road in front of it. How it looks from one 
side. How it looks from the back.” These are sugges- 
tive of the way all work is approached. 

SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. By 
George Herbert Betts, professor of psychology, Cor- 
nell College, Iowa. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Cloth. 318 pp. 

No one has succeeded in formulating the social con- 
cept of education so well as has Professor Betts in this 
volume. He brings out the social meaning of education 
very clearly. And this is an important contribution, 
because, as Professor Betts says, such values as knowl- 
edge, culture, and power no longer: satisfy the educa- 
tional ideal; “these must in some way combine to spell 
social efficiency.” Education is a social function, and 
educational values are to be measured in terms of social 
efficiency. This volume is divided into three rts,— 


“Educational Elements and Aims,” “The Socal Process | 


and Education,’ and “Socializing the Individual.” 


DRAMATIC METHODS OF TEACHING. By Har- 


riet Finlay-Johnson. Edited for American teachers 
by Ellen M. Cyr. Boston, New York. Chicago: Ginn 
& Co. Price, $1.00. 


There is something of the dramatic element in our 
teaching in America, but nothing to be compared for u 
moment with some of the special work in’ English 
schools where the dramatic element is unconfined. No- 
where, even in England, is there any other school that 
compares with the Sompting school in Sussex. Miss 
Finlay-Johnson, the author of this book, established the 
Sompting school on four main principles: That a study 
of nature was the first step toward a study of art and 
literature; that even older children learn and retain 
what they have learned better by actually seeing and 
doing things; that free conversations by the pupils with 
the teachers and among themselves about what they 
have observed and studied, form one of the most im- 
portant features of school life; and that children should 
be enoouraged to imagine for themselves, and to ask 
the question why. Lessons in history, literature, geog- 
raphy, and arithmetic become full of imagination and 
action. She succeeds in enlisting the interest of classes 
in every branch of study, and her book reveals many 
secrets of her success in directing the natural activities 
of childhood. Everyone interested in children will en- 
joy this book greatly, and teachers of children of any 
age will profit by it as well as enjoy it. 
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COMPOSITION. By Philip 


FIRST GERMAN. 
Henry Holt &.Co. 


Allen. New York: 
Cloth. 256 pp. 

Professor Allen of the University of Chicago has pre- 
pared in his “First German Composition” an intensely 
practical book, whose object is to provide enough sim- 
ple material to satisfy the wants of the average second- 
year class. The lessons are not graded; they are easy 
at the first, in the middle, and at the end. The intro- 
ductory chapters contain a clear and useful explanatiom 
of the points which are confusing to the pupil on his. 
first attempt to write German, including a discussion of 
word-order, of the translation of a large number of 
English words which have several German equivalents,. 
as but, by, as, etc., and of German homely idioms. Part 
I. consists of the writing of independent sentences, Part 
II. of connected prose passages, and the appendix of ex- 
ercises on the practical use of prepositions. The ar- 
rangement throughout is excellent, Soren model and 
English for translation being printed on opposite pages. 
The attention paid to grammar review and to conver- 
sation and memory work is an especially admirable fea- 
ture. . 

PUPIL’S NOTEBOOK AND STUDY OUTLINE IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By Francis A. Smith, head 
of history department, Girls’ high school, Boston, 
in consultation with Albert Perry Walker, late head- 
master of the Girls’ high school. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company. Paper. Illustrated with maps. 
142 pp. text, and blank pages. Price, 25 cents. 

This notebook is so planned that it will give the pupil 
a better understanding of English history, a clearer idea 
of the relative importance of events than will the use of 
a text-book alone. The study outline is a skeleton of 
topics, with indications of subdivisions and blank spaces 
in which the student must insert the necessary facts that 
will complete the outline. At frequent intervals special 
topics are provided which are to be filled out similarly 
with notes resulting from the pupil’s outside reading. 
The chronological table, which may be used in a general 
review, will be of assistance in gaining perspective. 


GERMAN POEMS (1800-1850). 
Scholte Nollen. Boston; Ginn & Co. 
pp. Price, 80 cents. 

President Nollen of Lake Forest College here offers 
a book which compares favorably as a literary pro- 
duction with Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury” or the 
well-known Oxford books of verse in the quality of its 
selections, the scholarship of its editing, and the ex- 
cellence of its typography. As the period which it 
covers was that of the triumph of Romanticism and of 
the awakening of the German national consciousness, 
it is not surprising to find that most of its selections 
are lyric or patriotic in nature. Although primarily an 
anthology, it is no less valuable as a text-book, and 
its forty-page introduction and copious notes render it 
available for any but the most elementary classes. 
Teachers of German and lovers of German poetry will 
find it both practically instructive and aesthetically 
pleasing. Not the least of its attractions is its com- 
paratively low price. There is no reason why Ameri- 
can publishers should not sell as cheaply as_ their 
European confréres books whose function is mainly 
educational. This is demonstrated by “German 
Poems” and may we soon have many more examples of 
the same tendency! 


THE CALCULUS. By Ellery Williams Davis, profes- 
sor of mathematics, University of Nebraska, as- 
sisted by William Charles Brenke, associate profes- 
sor of mathematics, University of Nebraska. Edited 
by Earle Raymond Hedrick. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 447 pp. 
Price, $2.00, net. 

This text presents as many and as varied applications 
of the Calculus as it is possible to do without venturing 
into technical fields whose subject matter is itself un- 
known and incomprehensible to the student, and with- 
out abandoning an orderly nresentation of fundamental 


Edited by John 
Cloth. 405 


principles. The topics are treated throughout with a 
view to bringing out their essential usefulness. Many 
helpful tables are appended. 

ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. By A. W. Benn. New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. Illustrated. 203 
pp. ‘Price, 75 cents. " 
This volume is a creditable addition to Putnam’s 
handy little “History of the Sciences” series, each vol- 


ume of which treats of some department of science and 












£ 
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THE GOLDEN PATH BOOK. By 
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is written by a recognized authority. “Ancient Phil- 

y” is a clear, concise statement of the development 
of philosophy from the Pythagoreans to the Epicur- 
eans, with a chapter on Neo-Platonism. 


PESTALOZZI’S EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS. 
Edited by dj A. Green, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Sheffield, with the assistance of Frances A. 
Collie. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 
328 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

In this volume of Longmans’ “Educational Classics” 
Professor J. W. Adamson, Peg editor, Professor 
Green has brought together those parts of Pestalozzi’s 
writings which show the essentials of his doctrine, and 
which exhibit the broad movements of his mind from 
the vague but germinal “Evening Hours of a Hermit” 
to the preciser discussions of great educational prob- 
lems in the “Swansong.” Professor Green’s translation 
is in every particular clear. 


TWO MEN OF TAUNTON. In the Course of 
Human Events, 1751-1829. By Ralph Davol. Taun- 
ton, Mass.: Davol Publishing Company. Cloth. II 
lustrated. 407 pp. Price, $2.50. 

The “Two Men of Taunton” are Robert Treat Paine, 
a character whom school children are told\to admire 
for his patriotic service, and Daniel Leonard, a char- 
acter never mentioned in our history lessons because he 
chose to be “loyal.” The paths of their lives were 
strikingly similar. They were born in the same time, 
in the same decade, were both graduated from Harvard, 
courted the same girl, and followed the same profes- 
sion. In 1774 Paine was sent to the Continental Con- 

ress at Philadelphia, and Leonard was driven from 
aunton by a mob of patriots. Mr. Davol’s treatment 

is unusual in many ways. It is intimate, and shows that 
the men were undeniably human. The book gives a re- 
markable picture of life in New England homes, in New 

England towns, and“in New England courts during the 

Revolutionary period. Nowhere else can one find such 

a true picture of the fate of the loyalist. Mr. Davol’s 

style, the illustrations, and the curious anecdotes make 

9 book one to delight those who appreciate colonial 
ife. 

E. Hershey 
Sneath, professor in Yale University, George Hodges, 
dean of the Episcopal Theological school, Cam- 
bridge, and Associate Superiftendent E. L. Stevens, 
New York city. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. I!ustrated. 280 pp. Price, 40 cents, 
net. 

“The Golden Path Book” is a school reader of the 
Golden Rule Series, a series which embodies a graded 
system of mofal instruction.The series is unique in more 
ways than one. Probably never have three. such au- 
thorities collaborated on a series of readers, and in its 
method of indirect moral instruction the series is the 
only one of its kind. Along with their ethical purpose 
the readers accomplish all the ends of purely literary 
readers, for the best ancient and modern classics have 
been drawn upon for material. Al! the selections are 
carefully graded. In appearance the books are espe- 
cially neat and attractive. 


THE GOLDEN TOUCH. 

THE GORGON’S HEAD. Told to the Children by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Illustrated by Patten Wilson. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Pasteboard 
covers. 26 and 33 pages respectively. Price, each 
60 cents, net. 

Thesé books were printed at an English press in 
Letchworth, and they are a credit to English book- 
making. The heavy paper, the large, clear type, 
sketches, and the beautiful full-page colored illustrations 
make the books exceptionally attractive; and everyone 
knows the delight with which children read these tales 
of Hawthorne’s. The doorway to the stories of the 
heroes of ancient Greece which these books offer is one 
that a child enters gladly. 4 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 
By William Monroe Balch, formerly of the Metho- 
dist Federation for Social Service. Boston: Sherman, 
French .& Co. Cloth. 12mo. 108 pp. Price, $1.00. 
An excellent treatise on a vital and timely theme. 

Not only do wage-earners help largely to fill up the 

Christian ranks, but also—despite the distrust of some— 

the Christian ranks are always kindly disposed to such 
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accessions, and this not for any exploiting reasons, but 
in response to an inherent fraternal spirit. The author 
maintains that the two ought to be the closest of friends 
instead of aliens. Throughout his ten chapters he has 
much to say that is positively helpful to present-day 
conditions. Sometimes his facts as quoted are startling, 
yet have been carefully verified. A spirit of optimism 
is manifest throughout his pages. It would be well if 
such a book won for itself a wide circulation, as we are 
sure that many current misapprehensions would vanish 
before it as mists before the gracious sun. 


CHAIN STORIES AND PLAYLETS: “The Cat That 
Was Lonesome,” “The Mouse That Lost Her Tail,” 
“The Woman and Her Pig.” By Mara L. Pratt- 
Chadwick and E. Gray Freeman. Illustrated by Re- 
becca Chase. New York: World Book Company. 
Cloth. 44 pp. 

The “Chain Stories and Playlets” from the press of 
the World Book Company are exactly what primary 
want, a good, inexpensive set of stories 
which the children can read and act out afterwards. 
The words are well chosen and given separately in good 
word lists. Only three of these excellent little books 
are now off the press, but more will be demanded im- 
mediately. 


—— 


ROMEO UND JULIA AUF DEM DORFE. By 
Gottfried Keller. Edited, with introduction, notes, 


and vocabulary, by R. N. Corwin. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. Cloth. 249 pp. 
Professor Corwin of the Sheffield Scientific school 


here presents an edition of the best work of the man 
whom Professor Robertson calls “the greatest German 
novelist of the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
Swiss Gottfried Keller.” “A Village Romeo and Juliet” 
is one of the most powerful short stories ever written. 
It grips just as does its prototyne, Shakespeare's great 
tragedy. Its style.is that of a master, at once beautiful 
and strong. The editing is worthy of the text. Pro- 
fessor Corwin has added to his notes a “general note” 
on the subjunctive mode, with illustrations from the 
text, which is very valuable. The notes as a whole are 
good, care being taken to point out and explain the 
Swiss idioms which occasionally occur in the speech of 
the peasants, whose life is the background of the story. 





THE ELEMENTS OF DRESS PATTERN-MAK- 
ING. Magyar dress-cutting. PRACTICAL DRESS- 
CUTTING. Up to date. FRENCH PATTERN 
MODELING. For professionals. By Amy J. Reeve. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Illustrated with diagrams. Cardboard covers. 

These books, equally suggestive for technical classes, 
home workers, and professionals, set forth cutting and 
modeling as taught in the London County Council 
Technical schools and in the colonies. If the method 
of cutting and modeling given here by Miss Reeve is 
properly taught it is easily acquired and will serve the 
student throughout her life. 


COLUMBUS AND HIS PREDECESSORS. A Study 
in the Beginnings of American History. By Charles 
H. McCarthy, Ph. D., Catholic University of America. 
Philadelphia: John Joseph McVey. Cloth. (4x6). 
220 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This scholarly, devout, ardent portrayal of the dis- 
coveries of America will be most heartily welcomed by 
those who especially appreciate loyalty to the historical 
faith of the fathers and of their devout sons. It is to 
be hoped that the skeptical writers who have over- 
specialized will take the time to read this view of Co- 
lumbus, this review of the early discoveries of America. 


DAILY LESSON PLANS IN LANGUAGE. By R. 
Lena H. Guingrich. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 
Paper. Illustrated. 74 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

This book provides the primary teacher with daily 
lesson plans for second and third year classes. Eight 
months of detailed work are covered. The plans are 
based on the outlines for the second and third years of 
the Illinois state course of study, but they will prove 
just as useful with any other course of study. The 
poems and stories are very well chosen, and the manual 
is in every way commendable. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

tm every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be receiv by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
tesue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 





JANUARY. 
2-4: Wyoming State 
Sheridan; Supt. J. J. 
dan, pres. 
17: Middlesex County (Conn.) Educa- 
tfon Society, Middletown; pres., Wm. 
A. Wheatley; sec’y, H. O. Clough. 


Association, 
Early, Sheri- 


8-24: Southeastern Vermont Asso- 
ciation, Brattleboro; Su rintendent 
Oo. K. Collins, Bellows lis, sec’y- 


treas. 
FEBRUARY. 


6-7: Southeastern Kansas Association, 
Parsons; Miss Kate Fergusson, 
Parsons, sec’y. 

20-22: North Central Kansas Assocla- 
tion, Junction City; pres. Supt. 
Hannah Wetzig, Manhattan. 

-28: ak ‘ar of Superinten- 

os . E. A, Philadelphia; 
res., Superintendent F. B. 
oston. 


Dyer, 


MARCH. 


20-22: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Montgomery. 


26-28: Southeastern Nebraska As- 
sociation, Beatrice; E. R. Prytle, 
Lincoln, sec’y. . 

JULY. 


6-10: National Education Association, 
Salt Lake City; D. W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


CASTINE. Why cannot efficient 
teachers be retained in the rural 
schools? There have been a great 
many opinions and answers, but 
Principal A. F. Richardson of the 
normal school here wanted to know 
what the reason was in the opinion 


of the Maine teachers in rural 
schools. Inquiries were sent to fifty 
teachers representing the various 


sections of the state. From the re- 
plies the following reasons, stated in 
brief, are the real ones: Lack of 
classification; lack of support of by 
school officers; lack of privileges, 
such as securing hearing good music, 
lectures, and library privileges and 
social intercourse; more work and 
less pay; “I had_ to be janitor and 
was not qualified”: “I do not like to 
teach all the different branches of 
thirteen grades the same day’; and 
unsanitary conditions. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ANDOVER. Proctor Academy 
owns two farms, employs a teacher 
of farming and has just opened a 
dormitory for the demonstration of 
domestic science. The self-boarding 
girls, who bring their own food, are 
shown how to prepare it nicely and 
to obtain its maximum nourishment. 
They run the building themselves 
under the management of the teacher 
in domestic science and so learn how 
to keep a home properly 

The boys show great 
farming. It appeals to their me- 
chanical instincts and they absorb 
the principles underlying agriculture 
more quickly than they do most ab- 
stract studies. As they hear of the 
possibilities of modern  iarming, 
scientifically applied, the horror that 


interest in 
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has attended the unrequited toil of 
the old-fashioned farming which has 
prevailed in New Hampshire for the 
last fifty years is somewhat lifted 
from their minds. The city seems 
less alluring and the country be- 
comes attractive. 

To facilitate this happy change of 
attitude still more, the principal of 
Proctor Academy proposes to adapt 
all the courses of study, except those 
in classics and science, which nat- 
urally lead to college, toward a bet- 
ter realization of the real opportuni- 
ties of country life. 


VERMONT. 


MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS. The 
townspeople voted to appropriate 
$5,000 toward equipping a school of 
agriculture in the town, after having 
approved of the pian of H. C. Cope- 
land, a wealthy New Yorker, to give 
his farm of 300 acres, located near 
the village, to the state for the pur- 
pose. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAMBRIDGE. To secure the 
proper publicity of school news the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Association 
has appointed a publicity committee, 
of which John J. Mahoney is chair- 
man. 

NEW BEDFORD. With the new 
$550,000 high school building re- 
cently opened, New Bedford can 
boast one of the best buildings in 
the country. It is equipped with a 
fine gymnasium and a hall which will 
seat over 1,000. 

ROCKLAND. The enterprising 
editor of the Rockland Standard has 
given much space and publicity to a 
series of articles contributed by the 
high school pupils. Both boys and 
girls wrote creditable editorials, 
poems, and articles about school 
work. Student contributions to 
local papers are of great advantage 
to all concerned. 

WORCESTER. Authority to 
build schoolhouses in Worcester will 
be givén by the state legislature if 
the petition which the school com- 
mittee proposes is granted. This 
will relieve the committee of unjust 
blame for not providing sufficient 
buildings and place the responsibility 
— it belongs,—on the city coun- 
cil. 

The proposed increase in salary 
for elementary teachers from $500 
to $550 was acted upon” favorably 
by the committee. 

David H. Fanning, who gave $500 
for the encouragement of school 
gardens and home work in manual 
training and domestic science last 
year, has increased his gift to $600. 

WESTFIELD. Westfield 
teachers are happy to see their plans 
for a teachers’ association really 
materializing. 


° CONNECTICUT. 

WEST HARTFORD. Schools 
must be efficient. Yes; but what 
standards of efficiency are to be fol- 
lowed? asks Superintendent William 
H. Hall in an admirable section of 
his annual report. And he goes on 
to show several ways in which the 
West Hartford schools are efficient. 

STAMFORD. The new superin- 
tendent here, succeeding the late 
Everett C. Willard, is Samuel J. 
Slosson, formerly of Olean, New 
York. 


23 
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to serve as teachers and 
schools of Boston will be held 
cond - the Fenway = the week 
near wee 
teakating thenday, pve at f 
Circulars containing detailed informat 
with to these examinations may be 
ob application to the undersigned. 
THORNTON D. APOLLONIO, 
Secretary, Schoo] Committee. 








NEW HAVEN. There is much 
uncertainty as to the final solution of 
the sion mix-up in which the 
local board of education and six re- 
tired teachers are concerned. Pay- 
ment has been suspended by the 
board on pensions of six teachers 
who have already been drawing 
money from the retirement fund for 
over a year. A test case will prob- 
ably be necessary. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
AURORA. The presidency _ of 
Wells College has been offered to 


Professor Lewis Perry of Williams 
College, Massachusetts. 

MOUNT VERNON. Superinten- 
dent Broome has reason to feel en- 


couraged at the showing of the 
School of Industrial Arts, now 
on its second year. A _ total 
of 174 students availed them- 


selves to some extent of the courses 
in the school. The advanced course 
is recognized by the State Education 
Department as equivalent to the reg- 
ular Regents’ academic course; and 
the elementary course is regarded 
officially as the equivalent of the last 
two years of the regular grammar 
school course, 


NEW YORK CITY. The presi- 
dent of the association of men 
teachers and principals, Joseph K. 


Van Denburg, is making an investi- 
gation to find out why men who have 
made a success in teaching have re- 
signed to ‘take up other work. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BELLEFONTE. Two hundred 
and forty high school students for a 
town of only 4,200 population is a 
rather remarkable record. Superin- 
tendent Jonas E. Wagner also states 
that niney-seven per cent. of the 
gtammar grade pupils enter the high 
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The Continuous Performance of the 


Holden Adjustable Book Gover 


from September until the following June 
Makes it the 


Most Economical and Sanitary Cover Ever Made 


Your text-books averaging in cost 5Uc apiece Receive the 
Same Amount of Protection and Reinforcement at the END 
of the year that they had at the Beginning. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 








school. Seventeen of the twenty- 
one teachers in town worked in 
various summer schools last year. 
Two of the five members of the 
school board are women. 


Every ‘Woman 


NEW JERSEY. , < 
BLOOMFIELD. The high school ) p' Who Takes 


shop work and work in joinery is 
remarkable. Advanced work is 
taken up to a great extent, and an 
unusual quantity and quality of work 
is accomplished. 


_—— 


VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND. Salient statistical 
information is set forth in many 
tables, all of which are clear, in Su- 
perintendent Chandler’s annual re- 
port. Richmond schools are fast 
reaching a high standard of effi- 
ciency. : 

The resignation of State Superin- 


tendent Joseph D. Eggleston was , 
accepted at the recent meeting of caused by imp erfect 


the state board of education, and nourishment and Pon circulation. Head- 
Reaumur C. Stearns, assistant state aches, backaches, atigue, extreme nervous- 


care to secure the proper, 
natural help she needs, 
at times, will escape the 


a = WY) undue suffering so many 
" women endure with- 
on out need. 
\ The majority of the 
; ailments of women are 


qeoeres ene. was bgt oat) ness and d d f lj 
elected to fill the vacancy. r. Eg- S epresse i 

gleston has accepted the office of th P 3 ings are signs that 
chief of field service in rural educa- e system needs a toning up and 


tion in the Bureau of Education at 
Washington. 





CENTRAL STATES, 


KENTUCKY. 
ELIZABETHTOWN. The prize 
for the largest yield of,corn per acre 
at the Elizabethtown boys’ corn 
show and school fair went to Har- 
vey Douglas, aged fourteen, who got 
132 bushels and fifty-six pounds of 

good corn from one acre. 
OWENSBORO. In a section of 
his last annual report on “The 
Schools as a Medium of Philan- 
thropy” Superintendent Risley tells 
of a dozen ways in which the Owens- 
boro schools could spend more 


Becopams Pls 


“‘The Largest Sale of Ary Medicine in the Wor'd’’ 


re 


and speedy remedy. Your system will read:ly show 
the excellent tonic effect. Beecham’s Pills keep the 
body free from harmful poisons, strengthen the 
bodily organs and purify the blood. ' 


| will have this effect. When you suffer, try this safo 


_Every woman will find that after taking Beecham’ 
Pills, occasionally and when necded, that she 


money effectively. \ ] S e 
| \ dis Stronger and Brighter 
OHIO. ' 
WOOSTER. Ventershin sine } The circular with each box contains Special directions for women 
putting up a very stubborn fight for Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c and 25¢. If your dealer should not 


their existence at Wooster Univer- have them, send price to Thomas Beecham, 417 Canal Street, N.Y. 


sity. President Holden stands firm 
against the fraternities. 
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@ If you are ambitious to : 


Public Schools. If you are now a 
““grade”’ teacher, become a super- 
visor at a larger salary. 








f # yourself 
this school will interest you. We oes y 
year course that will qualify young men 
and women to teach special subjects in 
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For more than twenty-two years we have been 
assisting our graduates to obtain good posi- 

tions. Toth 

strong Faculty, excellent equipment and 













is fact, in connection with our 


the thorough training we give, we owe 
our success, Two large buildings are 
devoted exclusively to school work. 





The Thomas Normal Training School 













The demand for competent teachers 
in High Schools, Normal Schools and 
Colleges grows greater every year. The 


to teach Public School Special Subjects. 





work is more pleasant than “grade” teach- 
ing and it offers greater opportunities in the 
way of higher salaries. Why not fit yourself 
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ual Training, Physical 


raining. 





COLUMBUS. Interesting ‘ob- 
jections were brought in the discus- 
sion before the school board with 
the relation to continuine the even- 
ing social centres in school build- 
ings. The board regretted the dam- 
age done to pictures, pianos, and 
other furniture. It was further 
stated that children should not be 
encouraged to be out nights, and 
that many children used social cen- 
tre as an excuse to get out on the 
streets at night. It was suggested 
that the several objections would be 
removed if the school board retained 
some jurisdiction over the social cen- 
tres. 


MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR. Secretary D. W. 
Springer of the N. E. A. has re- 
signed the principalship of the high 
school here that he may devote all 
his time to the affairs of the asso- 
ciation. The students and alumni of 
the school feel this a great loss. 


ILLINOIS. 
AURORA. The best, and at the 
same time the most beautiful school 
building in Illinois is in Aurora, 
says State Superintendent F. G. 
Blair. 


KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. Dr. F. K. Sanders, 
president of Washburn College for 
the past five years, has resigned, to 
take effect in July. He resigns be- 
cause he is not willing to devote his 
time merely to raising money. 

PARSONS. A basket ball tour- 
nament and a music contest will be 
held in connection with the meeting 
of the Southeastern Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association here in February. 
The program is in shape already, 
and shows great promise, with the 
following among the speakers: Pro- 
fessor S. H. Clark, University ot 
Chicago; County Superintendent O. 
J. Kern, Winnebago county, Illinbis; 
Professor Davenport, University ot 
Illinois; Charles McMurry, DeKalb, 
Illinois, Normal school; Miss Emma 
Davis of Cincinnati, and such Kansas 
speakers as Professor Hughes John- 
ston, Professor Raymond Schwegler 
of the University of Kansas, Super- 
intendent C. S. Risdon of Independ- 
ence, Superintendent W. S. Heusner 
of Junction City, Professor J. W. 
Searson of the State Agricultural 
College, and President J. H. Hill of 
the State Normal school. 


opportunity. Catalogue and full infor- 
mation will be furnished on application, 






Is there some special branch of 
teaching that appeals to you more 
strongly than the “‘grade’’ work you 
are now doing? ‘This, then, is your 





THE SECRETARY, 
3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 








A PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 


Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations—i7-Acre Park. Ideal for all run down conditions. Baths and 


apparatus of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatiem, 


eart and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian, Write Sister Superior or Dr. Stack 


for Booklet J. 





EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Peda: in America it aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall in- 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 





TEACHERS!!! 


Your summer tour for 1913. 44 Days 
for $310. England, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland, France. The 
best for the price. Address Tour De- 
partment, Teachers Magazine, 31-33 
Wast 27th Street, New York City. 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 








ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

Do you care to settle beyond dis- 
pute the correct use of any element— 
clause, porscs, or word—in a sen- 
tence? © you care to have proof by 
the simplest reasoning for every 
step? Do you care for a way to 
teach and study grammar success- 
fully in the shortest time? “Hender- 
son’s English Grammar by Parallel- 
ism and Comparison,” 165 pages, 
cloth, puts you right, with the proof, 
every time, and 50 cents brings it to 
you. H. H. Henderson, Publisher, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
water, Mass. for both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 


Exclusively adopted by the New. A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 
York Board of Education and used in 
the Extension teaching at Columbia 
University and College of the City of ae a8 
New York. Also taught in Adelphi 
College, Brooklyn. 





Supplementary erred 
(graded), used in Cleveland Public Schools. 


Send for particulars of a Free Correspon- 
P P Send 10 cents for sample, stating grade. 


dence Course for Teachers. The Britton Printing Co.. C. nd. 0 


Isaac Pitman & Sons Address Deporiment F 
2 West 45th Street New Yerk City a's ® 








SAPOLIO 


The big cake that does not waste, 
scatterormelt. CLEANS SCOURS 
POLISHES FROM CELLAR TO 
GARRET. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
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SHAE IP LIANE REEL S OK MERIDA Ey sat ase: Sy eee se TT 2 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, 28 E Jackson Blvd. Portiand, Ore., 610 Swetiand Bldg, 


D. C., 1845 U Street Denver, Col., 920 Central - Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Orangeburg, S.C, 70 College St. Savings Bank Bullding 





THE PARKE 


TEACHERS’ .- Madison, Wisconsin $3 Tenth 
AGENCY " 


Year 


* Spokane, Washington * 





THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces and recommends teachers to su 
notice. Requests of schoo) officials will receive 


mediate attention. 


CALL, WRITE, OR WIRE 


721 Main Street, . = 


Hartford, Conn. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
An cy for provident teachers and school officers who are planning for next year and 
for the future. Personal calls and correspondence invited. Director, Jamrs LEE Love, 


formerly of Harvard University. 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Assen. of New Engierd 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


Telephone, Hay. 1678 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager 


THE EASTERN{ TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





os 





Department of Superintendence 
Anneuncement 


The meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence and other asso- 
ciations held in connection there- 
with will begin Februar~ 24 and close 
March 1, 1913. Philadelphia was 
chosen as the place of meeting, and 
the Bellevue-Stratford the hotel 
headquarters. Most of the meetings 
will be held in the Central high 


ool. 

The Trunk Line Association has 
granted a fare and a half round-tri 
ticket from. points within its terri- 
tory, tickets being on sale February 
20 and thereafter. The New Eng- 
land Passenger Association and the 
Southeastern Passenger Association 
have agreed in this certificate plan 
agreement. It is probable that the 
Southwestern Passenger Association 
will also grant the same reduction. 
The lines in the Central Passenger 
Association are already on a two- 
cent-a-mile basis, so that members 
living in that territory and wishing 
to avail themselves of the reduction 
in the other territories will be 
obliged to purchase a second ticket 
when they reach the border.oi the 
Central Passenger Association’s ter- 
ritory. Arrangement has been made 
under which the return trip may be 
started on Wednesday, March 5. 
This will give those who desire an 
opportimitv to witness the ifaugura- 
tion of President Wilson. 

In addition to the regular program 
of the Department of Superintend- 
ence there will be meetings of the 
National Council of Education, the 
Department of Normal Schools, the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education, the Society of College 
Teachers of Education, the National 
Committee on. Agricultural Educa- 


tion, the Educational Press Associa- 
tion of America, the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, confer- 
ences (of state superintendents of 
education, conferences of teachers 
of education in staté” universities, 
conferences of teachers in city train- 
ing schools, and meetings of the 
American School Peace League, the 
International Kindergarten Union, 
and the National Association of 
School Accounting Officers. 

The opening meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence will be 
Wednesday morning. A. Pros- 
ser, secretary of the National So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education, will discuss “Team 
Work Between Schoolmasters and 
Laymen”; C. P. Cary, state superin- 
tendent of Wisconsin, will discuss 
the topic, “Team Play Between City 
Superintendents and City”;-and Su- 
perintendent P. W. Horn of Hous- 
ton, Tex., will discuss the topic, 
“Team Play Within the System.” 
In the afternoon the general topic 
will be “Uniformity of Standards in 
School Administration.” the leaders 
of the discussion being T. E. Fine- 
gan, third assistant commissioner of 
education for New York, and F. M. 
McMurry, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. Wednesday evening C. H. 
Judd, director of the school of edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, will 
present a paper on “Developing the 
Co-operation and the Initiative of 
Teachers.” Joseph Lee, member of 
the school committee of Boston, will 
speak on “Rhythm in Education.” 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for 
Pennsylvania, will discuss the topic, 
“The Limitations of Examinations.” 
Commissioner Claxton will speak on 
“Attainable Ideals.” 


Los Angeles, Cal.,. 343 Dougias Bidg- 





The Standard History of the 


Presidency 
OUR PRESIDENTS AND 
THEIR OFFICE 


By WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 
with intreduction by CHAMP CLARK 


*‘This is a very sensible book.’’ 


rintendents and schoo) officials at sbo1t From the Introduction by Hon. Champ Clark, Speaker 


House of Representatives in Congress 
600pp. Octavo. Illustrated. Cloth, $3. Postage 30c. 
Half-morocco, $6. Full Morocco, $10. 


The Neale Publishing Company 


New York and Washington 
Correspondence invited 
~~ 





Thursday morning the general 
topic will be “Some Experiments in 
School Systems and Their Out- 
come.” The discussion will be par- 
ticipated in by C. S. Meek, superin- 
tendent of schools, Boise, Idaho; L. 
R. Alderman, state superintendent 
of public instruction, Salem, Oregon; 
R. J. Condon, superintendent of Cin- 
Cinnati; and J. H. Francis, superin- 
tendent of schools, Los Angeles, 
Calif. The business meeting of the 
department will be held at 11.15. 
Thursday afternoon will be given 
over to Round Tables—one for the 
superintendents of larger ‘cities, 
which will be in charge of Associate 
City Superintendent Andrew W. Ed- 
soh, New York, N. Y.; one for su- 
perintendents of smaller cities, in 
charge of Superintendent E. U. 
Graff, Omaha, Neb., and one for 
state and county superintendents in 
charge of State Superintendent 
Francis G. Blair of Springfield, III. 
It is expected that a speaker of na- 
tional reputation will be secured for 
Thursday evening. 

Friday morning will be devoted to 
a discussion of the topic, “The 
Teacher and the Cost of Living,” the 
leader being Professor R. C. Brooks, 
secretary of the committee on teach- 
ers’ salaries, tenure, and pensions. 
Friday afternoon the general topic 
will be “Improving School Systenrs 
by Scientific Management,” the 
speakers being Paul H. Hanus, pro- 
fessor of education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass.; F. E. 
Spaulding, superintendent of Newton 
schools, Newtonville, Mass.; W. C. 
Bagley, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., and 
A. D. Young of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The council will hold its meetings, 
one on Monday evening and three 
on Tuesday. 

The Normal School- Department 
will hold its meetings Thursday 
afternoon and Friday evening. 


ROWN’ 


Bromchial 


TROCHE 


For Bronchitis 


Nothing better for the « ie bronchitis and asthma, 


hoarseness and throzt irri ation. Ured over $v years. 
gir, f “. Sample Fre. 


Zie, f *, @LA 
JOHN ¥. BP” 1 & SON 
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Educational Association Officers 


Association of Mathematical Teach- 
ers of New England: W. B. Car- 
penter, Mechanic. Arts High 
School, Boston, president; Profes- 
sor William A. Moody, Bowdoin, 
vice-president; F. W. Gentlemen, 
Mechanic Arts High School, 
treasurer. 


’ 


Reports and Pamphlets Received 


“Child Labor in 1912, with special 
articles on Child Workers in New 
York Tenements and Children on 
the Stage.” Child Labor Bul- 
letin, November, 1912 

Wesleyan University Bulletin, Mid- 
dletown, ‘Connecticut. 

Johns Hopkins University Circular. 
Preliminary Register, | 1912-1913. 

“International Conciliation.” Sy!- 
labus of Lectures Given at Leland 
Stanford Unversity by David 
Starr Jordan and Edward Benja- 
min Krehbiel. 

Child Welfare Bulletin. Volume L., 
No. 4. Peoria, Illinois. 

Kansas Department of Public In- 
struction. “Educational — Direec- 
tory, 1912-1913.” “Adopted Report 
of Committee on Resolutions, 
State Teachers’ Association.” 

State of Washington, Department 
of Education. Twenty-first. Bien- 
nial Report. Superintendent Henry 
B. Dewey. 

International Harvester Company. 
“The Story of Bread.” “Alfalfa 
in the Corn Belt.” “The Dawn of 
Plenty.” “The Golden Stream.” 





“For Better Crops.” “Almanac 
and Encyclopedia.” All free on 
reauest. 


“Some Thoughts on Agricultural 
Education.” By Edward A. 
Rumely, La Porte, Ind. .Reprint 
of Address at the Second Annual 
Conference of the Bankers’ Com- 
mittees on Agricultural Develop- 
ment and Education, Minneapolis, 
Minn., August 7, 1912. 


4- 





BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 

The event of the season ih Boston 
vaudeville will be the appearante of 
Ethel Barrymore, the famous legiti- 
mate comedienne, at B. F. Keith’s 
theatre the week of January 6. For 
her vaudeville tour Miss Barrymore 
will appear in J. M. Barrie’s one-act 
comedy, “The Ten-pound Look,” 
one of the cleverest playlets ever 
turned out by the famous Scotch au- 
thor of “The Little Minister” and 
“Peter Pan.” Ed F. Reynard, the 
ventriloquist with a production, will 
present his*famous “Seth Dusen- 
berry and Jawn Johnson in A Morn- 
ing in Hicksville,” combining ven- 
triloquial skill with scenic and me- 
chanical effects. Another feature 
will be the Great Alpine Troupe of 
European wire walkers, late feature 
of the Ringling Brothers’ circus, in 
feats in mid air. Armstrong and 
Ford, the Englishman and the cop, 
will tell some daffydills. Other fea- 
tures will be Campbell and Grady, 
two newcomers from the West; Lin- 
ton and Lawrence, in a new act; Ar- 
line and Adler, in burlesque magic; 
Peppino, king of the accordion, and 
many others. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

HEN shall 1 register with you, is a frequent qnestion. Our reply is always, “ As 
nearly as possible to Jan. 1, even for positions beginning in September.”’ The 
peg wen eae the Agency business, the more anxious we are to find out all we canas 
to the qualifications of a teacher before recommending him. We are sometimes asked, 
Shall { ister before SHALL | certainly. It takes a long’ while to get tegether all 
I wanta ? Why, the facts we need tor a correct est mate cf a teacher's 
power, and we depend less and less every year on our personal impressions of a teacher 
unsupported pe nage evidence as to what he has done im the past. We don’t like to make, 
mt s,and w teachers register we GIS ‘ihe name of every teacher o 
try tO éxow where it is safe to put them. our list is entered a dozen daif- 
ferent times inas many different classified lists for ready and ture reference, This takes 
time, and we want your name as soon as possible. Two dollars is not a heavy tax for 

assurance that if any place suitable for you is open to you, you 
wil] besure to know of it and have an opportunity to try for it. To WIT YOU? 
how many have we had to say, “If you had o registered last. week!” So we say, 
NOW! ister now, and we will do our best for you. Your interests and ours are 
s identical. We will take your name at any time, but we prefer to have it early. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





LACHER 


a 








Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenve 


New York 
Recommends teachere to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O, PRATT Mer. 
introduces to Col ™ 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY i2itodzces to Cone 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putors, and Gov- 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schoois te parents. Call on 


add 
air tks <4 Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY ives texto, fu 
cuenta oes a porte positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 











PECIA LISTS with good general education Wanted for Ceyartment work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $7 per month. For further 
information address THS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MXERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ({Inc.) 


BENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H.SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming. 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 

MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free toschoo) officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue. New York. WB. ¥. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with competent Teachers. 
in obtaining positions. 
HaRLan P. FrencH, Prop. 
Vincent B. Fisk, Manager 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





©.A SCOTT & CO., Proprictor 
442 Tremont Building, Roaton, : 








Assists Teachers 


81 Chapel! Street 
Albany, WN. Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 623 So. Wabasb Av. 


Chicago, iil. 
Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Categee everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
to read our new booklet ‘Teaching as a Business."" Western Oftces, Realty Building, Spokane, 
Washington ; Idaho Building, Boise. Idaho. 








WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St... 


Boston, [lass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Leng Distance Telephone, Manager. 
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Kindergarten Games, Skips and Dances—22d District No. 1—Milwaukee, Wis. 


Is your school using the Victor Educational Records? 


Are you using the Victor to the best advantage in your school? Are ycu getting 
the utmost benefit from it—you and your pupils? Have you tried the various 
educational records that are specially adapted to your particular grade? 

You cannot fully realize the true value of the Victor for school use, until you 


hear the splendid Victor Educational Records, but the mention of several recent 


records will tend to make you better understand their importance to you as an aid 
in your school work. 


The Victor Orchestral Records 


provide the only. perfect and practical way of acquiring a thorough knowledge of each individual 
instrument and the different groups of instruments in the modern orchestra, 


| Instruments of the Orchestra—Part I, Strings Victor Orchestra 
1. The Vioelin—Spring Song (Mendelssohn) --2. The Viola—Tr ei (Sch )—3. The Violoncello— 
Flower Song (Lange )—4. Contra Bass—Improvisation —5. Violin Pizzicato— Dream After the Ball ( Brostet) 

35236 —6. String Quartet—Intermezzo (Mascagni)—7. The Harp—Harp That Once Through Tara's Halls 


a of the Orchestra—Part II, Woodwind Victor Orchestra 
The Piccolo—Yankee Doodle—2. The Flute— William Tell Overture (Rossini) —3. The Oboe— William 
Tell Overture (Rossini)—4. The English Horn—Tannhauser (Wagner)—5. The Clarinet—Zampa 
(Herold)—6. The Bassoon—Improvisation—7. The Wood wind Section— Tannhauser (Wagner) 


Instruments of the Orchestra—Part Ill, Brass Victor Orchestra 
1. The French Horn—Titl’s Serenade \Titl)—2. The Cornet—Red, White and Biue—3. The Trombone 
—Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep (J. P. Knight)—4. The Tuba—Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 
(J.P. Knight)—5. Brass Quartet 

Instruments of the Orchestra—Part IV, Percussion Instruments and 

Entire Orchestra Victor Orchestra 
1. The Timpani (Kettledrums)—?. The Small Drum-—3. Bells—Monastery Bells (Wely)-——4. The Entire 
« Orchestra— illiam Tell Overture 


The Victor Faulkner Records 
Miss Georgene’ Faulkner has the knack of telling the old familiar stories of childhood in 
manner to bring smiles and laughter to the little ones in their story hour. 


17198{ Wane Billy Goats Gruff (from “Popular Tales of the Norse’) (Dasent) Georgene Faulkner 
Wolf, Wolf! (2) Wind and the Sun ( from “Aesop's Fables”) Georgene Faulkner 
sszea{ Ooone Little (From “ Fairy Tales”) (Jacobs) Georgene Faulkner 
Goldilocks and the Three Bears (Retold from the tale of Robert Southe Georgene Faulkner 


New Primary Records 

Have you heard the new Mother Goose Record, No. 35225; or the classic little Art Songs, 
No. 17199, sung by*that gifted artist Elsie Baker? 

Any Victor dealer will gladly arrange to demonstrate these records right in your own 
classroom. 

Write-to us for list of the Victor Educational Records and also ask for the prospectus of our 
book, ‘‘What We Hear in Music’’, outlining a full four-years’ course of study in Music History 
and Appreciation for high schools, illustrated at every point by Victor Records. 

Write today to the 





35237 ¢ 





Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


The Victor V with wood horn is specially recommended for general school work. 
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